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CLERGY REVIEW 


THE WITNESS OF ST. JOHN THE 


EVANGELIST 
John i. 1-18. 


By His Grace ARcHBISHOP GoopIER, S.J. 
I. 


OHN had grown old in the service of his Lord; John, 
the disciple whom Jesus had loved. All the others 
had now passed away, had gone to their merited 
reward. He had lived through it all; from that 

first discovery by the Jordan, that memorable day 
when the Baptist had pointed out to them the 
Lamb of God, to these last days when the Church 
had become a living body, and had spread over 
the face of the earth. He could look at it all in 
os: are he could see it all at a glance; he could 
lend the joy with the sorrow, the failure with the 
success, the prophecies with their fulfilment, the growth, 
during these sixty years, from the seed into a mighty 
tree that spoke of the life within. He had watched that 
tree throw its branches from one land into another, 
passing from Jew to Gentile, eastward to India, west- 
ward from Asia to Greece, and Africa, and Rome, and 
Spain, finding everywhere a home, engrafting into itself 
every race of man, making its own the very lives they 
lived, and making its life theirs. He could lift up his 
eyes in thanksgiving for the proofs he had seen of the 
devotion of men for his Beloved; the trials that had 
been endured, the blood that had been poured out in 
torrents, the love of the brethren for one another that 
md proved how indeed they had passed from death to 
e. 


All this and more the old man had watched, and he 
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knew that the same would go on for ever; of the 
kingdom that had been founded there would be no end. 
Still there were other things for which he feared. As 
the truth had passed from nation to nation it had come 
to be expressed in many tongues; as it had encountered 
various atmospheres it had taken ‘on new clothing. 
There had been those like the beloved and self-sacrificing 
Paul, whose fertile brain had found new ways of 
portraying the universal appeal of Jesus Christ; those 
like Simon Peter, who had brought home to men His 
influence on their ordinary lives. There had been others, 
less in touch with the original revelation, who in their 
zeal had wandered a little from the truth; even already 
there were those in the Church who, if they were not 
guided rightly, might lead the way to falsehood. But 
most of all there were men outside the fold who, if they 
were left uncorrected, might work havoc among the 
children of God; able men, whose talents gave them an 
influence, and even an authority, of a kind; philosophic 
men, with a long tradition of wisdom behind them; 
sympathetic men, men who welcomed every new mani- 
festation of truth, who sought to harmonize one with 
another, to express the new in the language of the old. 


Against these last in particular it was needed that 
there should be some defence; not only for the sake of 
the simple and uninstructed,- but that these same 
masters of thought might be defended against them- 
selves. They had their own language, their own 
vocabulary; the words they used need not be rejected, 
for the teaching of the truth no words in any language 
need be rejected, but it was necessary that they should 
be understood and used aright. These philosophizing 
men thought in abstract ideas, in universal concepts; 
if care were not taken these abstractions might usurp 
the place of the great reality that had been revealed. 
There was danger lest, in the minds of these thinkers, 
the fact of Jesus Christ might be accepted, and inter- 
preted, as a beautiful dream, a fascinating myth, a vivid 
figure of speech, that set in a new light all that they 
had learnt in their tradition. There was danger lest 
Jesus, and all that He had lived for and died for, might 
be made no more than a further advance along the line 
of philosophic discovery. Jesus the divine, the successor 
of the divine Plato; Jesus the source of life and light, 
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THE WITNESS OF ST. JOHN 275 
as so many had been hailed in Athens and Alexandria 
before Him; Jesus the Son of God, one more of the sons 
of the gods who had blessed the world since Prometheus 
brought down fire, and gave it to men; in parallels like 
these, more than in all persecution, and contempt, and 
worldly opposition, John foresaw the dangers that most 
would threaten the true progress of the truth. 

Therefore, before all else, as he wrote his last will 
and testament, the old man John must make clear to 
all posterity the fact, as opposed to the interpretation 
only, that the coming of Jesus Christ into the world was 
to men. They were talking in the schools of Alexandria 
of the mind of God, of the ‘‘ word ’”’ of God as the 
expression of that mind, of Jesus of Nazareth, who had 
received that ‘‘ word ’’ and had revealed it in Himself, 
in His teaching, in His life, in His very being. Well, 
if they would so speak let them do so; but let them 
accept all the consequences. Let them not forget that 
as God was eternal so also was the mind of God eternal; 
that as the mind of God was eternal, so also was its 
expression; that if Jesus Christ was that perfect 
expression, then was He more than just Jesus of 
Nazareth who had been inspired by a divine afflatus. 
The Word of God was with God from all eternity; the 
Word of God was inseparable from God Himself; if 
Jesus was that Word, then He, too, was with God, and 
in God, and one with God, before the beginning of the 
world. Before Jesus was Jesus He was God. John 
begins to write. He intends to add some things which 
his predecessors have passed over. Before he will record 
any single event, instinctively his pen must insist on 
this basic truth, and he declares at the outset: 


In the beginning was the Word 
And the Word was with God 
And the Word was God 
He was in the beginning with God. 


Let men but bear this in mind and there would be 
much they might say with truth concerning Jesus, the 
Word of God. He was born in time, yet in Himself 
was He bevond all time. He had deigned to become a 
creature; He had 

Become in all things like to man 
Without sin; 
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Annihilated himself 
Made obedient, 
Unto death 
Even to the death of the cross, 


as his friend Paul had strongly but beautifully said; 
yet was He none the less the Source of all creaturehood, 
the Container of all creatures, seeing He was the true 
Mind, the true Word, of the Creator, from whom all 
creatures came. 


All things were made by him 
And without him was made nothing 
That was made. 


None more than John emphasized the living fact of 
Jesus Christ, the living Man; none more than he loved 
Him, as man loves his fellowman; yet none more than 
he, with the clear vision of the mystic who sees through 
the body of this death, proclaimed the true Godhead 
of the Man he loved and had handled. 


That which was from the beginning 
Which we have heard 
Which we have seen with our eyes 


Which we have looked upon 
And our hands have handled 
Of the word of life 
For the life was manifested 
And we have seen 
And do bear witness 
And declare unto you the life eternal 
Which was with the Father 
And hath appeared to us. 


** The word of life—the life eternal ’’: this was the 
next thing John would have posterity not to forget. 
There were two favourite words often on the lips of 
Jesus his Beloved, both when He spoke of Himself, and 
when He spoke of that which He had come on earth 
to do: “‘ life’’ and “‘ light.’’ Jesus, the Word of God; 
Jesus, living with the life of God; Jesus come into this 
world of groping, of life that was not life, that He 
might rebuild it and make it truly live; Jesus, the life 
of men if they would have Him; Jesus, the awakening 
of men if they would hear Him; Jesus, the light of men, 
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opening out new vistas, new horizons, that stretched 
out beyond this world into eternity; this was the Jesus 
he had come to know, and he longed that the know- 
ledge should not be dimmed. Let philosophy argue and 
analyse as it might, but let it not forget that, in the 
last resort, Jesus was a light that was beyond philosophy. 
Let science search and prove, but let it remember that 
Jesus was a life it could never reach, transcendently 
beyond it. John had watched philosophy and science 
seeking; he had seen them satisfied with the results 
they had attained, and yet also not satisfied. It was 
all well enough; but there was a life and a light beyond 
all their conclusions, which must on no account be lost. 


In him was life 
And the life was the light of men 
And the light shineth in the darkness 
And the darkness did not comprehend it 


That was the true light 
Which enlighteneth every man 
That cometh into this world. 


II. 

Oh! indeed, John knew what it was that he would 
say; and we can feel him straining to express his 
certainty, no matter what subtler men than he might 
supplement. They were Greeks and could argue; he 
was but a Jew, trained in no school of argument, and 
could only utter what he knew to be the truth. They 
could speak with the gathered human wisdom of ages; 
he was but a mystic, whose vision, nevertheless, reached 
beyond their logic, whose certainty was greater than 
that of any reason, and he could do no more than tell 
them what he knew. He could only repeat it, with an 
emphasis that carried conviction; and then, if they 
would, let them discover for themselves, by experiences 
of their own, the joy of the revelation. 


That which we have seen 
And have heard 
We declare unto you 
That you also may have fellowship with us 
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And our fellowship may be with the Father 
And with his son Jesus Christ 
And these things we write to you 
That ye may rejoice 
And your joy may be full 
And this is the declaration 
Which we have heard from him 
That God is light 
And in him there is no darkness. 


He recalled that famous day, the last during the 
Festival of Tabernacles, when the Temple and the city 
had been gay with many lights, and, according to His 


wont, Jesus hea turned the whole scene upon Himself: 


Again therefore 
Jesus spoke to them saying 
I am the light of the world 
He that followeth me 
Walketh not in darkness 
But shall have the light of life. 


He recalled that contrast made by the ~—, the | 
favourite prophet of his Master, between the darkness [| 
that comes from this earth, and the light that comes | 
from Him. 


They shall —e to the earth 
And behold trouble and darkness 
Weakness and distress 
And a mist following them 
And they cannot fly away from their distress. 


But let them only lift up their eyes and a vision is [| 
before them : 


The people that walked in darkness 
Have seen a great light 
To them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of death 
Light is risen. 


For a child is born to us 
And a son is given to us 
And the government is upon his shoulder 
And his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor 
God the Mighty 
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The Father of the world to come 
The Prince of Peace 
His empire shall be multiplied 
And there shall be no end of peace 
And he shall sit upon the throne of David 
And upon his kingdom 

To establish it and strengthen it 

With judgment and with justice 
From henceforth and for ever 

The zeal of the Lord of the hosts will perform this. 


This was the boon that the coming of the Word into 
the world would mean, if only the world would accept 
it. But would it do so? John looked again into the 

ast, and the sight did but make him the more anxious 
or the future. Jesus had come, and He had not been 
recognized; even His own, who had been trained 
through the centuries to look for Him, in the end had 
failed. 

He was in the world 
And the world was made by him 
And the world knew him not 
He came unto his own 
And his own received him not. 


Again and again in His lifetime Jesus Himself had 
complained; from the first His heart had been broken 
because men would not take the life and the light that 
He offered them. 


This is the judgment 
Because the light is come into the world 

And men loved darkness 
Rather than the light 

For their works were evil 

For every one that doth evil 

Hateth the light 
And cometh not to the light 
That his works may not be proved. 


John need not dwell upon it now; the proofs of 
rejection were abundant. The star had appeared in the 
East, and ‘‘ the chief priests and scribes of the people ”’ 
in Jerusalem had rightly interpreted it; yet had they 
not gone to seek the Child that was born, the Son that 
was given. Signs had been shown to them in abundance, 
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yet had they always asked for more. Some had known 
in their hearts and believed, yet had they dared to go 
no further. He recalled that last scene of all in the 
Temple court, when Jesus had made His last appeal. 


Jesus therefore said to them 
Yet a little while the light is among you 
Walk whilst you have the light 
That the darkness overtake you not 
And he that walketh in darkness 
Knoweth not whither he goeth 
Whilst you have the light 
Believe in the light 
That you may be the children of light. 


Yet to that appeal he could remember only the sad, 
weakling responses; that though 


Many of the chief men also believed in him 
[Still] because of the Pharisees 
They did not confess him 
That they might not be cast out of the synagogue 
For they loved the glory of men 
More than the glory of God. 


So it had been, even when the Light was yet visible 
to the naked eye; so John knew it would be in the future, 
for the nature of man would not change. There would 
always be Pharisees to be feared; there would always be 
the social synagogue; there would always be those who 
believed in Him but would not confess Him. 

Nevertheless there was another side to the picture, 
and to that John would attend. If most men in His 
lifetime had passed Jesus by, yet had they not all; if 
in the future most men had other things with which 
to occupy themselves, still there would be some who 
would receive the light and the life. The advent of 
Jesus had not been in vain; come what might, His king- 
dom would endure for ever, and mankind on earth, as 
well as in eternity, would be saved through that king- 
dom. Men would continue to be born, and throug 
Jesus would be born again; Jesus had said it many 
times, Paul had made it his special theme, Peter had 
dwelt upon it.as the crowning of all else, John himself 
had meditated upon it all through the years, and had 
made it his one consolation. 
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As many as received him 
He gave them power 
To be made the sons of God 
To them that believe in his name 
Who are born 
Not of blood 
Nor of the will of the fiesh 
Nor of the will of man 
But of God. 


Behold what manner of charity 
The Father hath bestowed upon us 
That we should be called 
And should be 
The sons of God 
Therefore the world knoweth not us 
Because it knew not him 
Dearly beloved 
We are now the sons of God 
And it hath not yet appeared what we shall be 
We know 
That when he shall appear 
We shall be like to him 
Because we shall see him as he is 
And everyone that hath this hope in him 
Sanctifieth himself 
As he also is holy. 


This, then, was the fundamental truth to which John 
with his last breath would bear witness, and which, 
whatever else were forgotten or discovered, he would 
have his ‘“‘ little children ’’ never forget. Jesus, the 
very Word of God, had come into the world, had made 
Himself in all things like to men: 


The Word was made flesh. 


Jesus, the Word, God made man, had lived a life like 
that of any other man, bearing men’s sorrows and carry- 
ing men’s griefs : 

And dwelt among us. 


Jesus, God made man, while living as man, had revealed 
Himself to those who had eyes to see, till in the end 
He stood before them as truly the Son of the Father: 
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And we saw his glory 
The glory as it were of the only begotten of the Father 
Full of grace and truth. 


IIf. 


The revelation had grown with time. It had not 
been the matter of a moment, it had not come as the 
fruit of mere devotion, it had been forced upon one who 
had eyes to see and ears to hear, and the light of love 
unfeigned to guide him. John could look back and see 
how for him in particular the truth had grown. He 
could recall that first day when the Baptist had revealed 
Him, and he with Andrew had gone after Him, and 
Jesus 


Turning and seeing them following him 

Saith to them 

What seek you? 

Who said to him 

Rabbi 
Where dwellest thou? 

He saith fo them 

Come and see 
They came 
And saw where he abode 
And they stayed with him that day. 


He remembered that other day at Cana, in the first 
years, when Jesus 


Manifested his glory 
And his disciples believed in him. 


And again, when He passed him and his brother, James, 
by their home on the lake of Galilee, and showed special 
love for them and called them: 


And they forthwith 
Left their nets and father 
And followed him. 


He could not forget that solemn moment, on the 
mountain-side above Capharnaum, when Jesus had 
“‘ spent the night in the prayer of God,’’ and had then 
come down and chosen the Twelve, and he was one among 
them; nor that other day when, returning to the city 
from over the lake, as if for a new campaign, He took 
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with Him Simon, and James, and himself, and raised 
a child to life before their eyes. Later He had shown 
how He trusted them; He had sent them out to preach 
in His stead, and had given them His own gift of 
miracles. But, perhaps, of all those days of activity, 
none stood out more than that day in the synagogue of 
Capharnaum, when Jesus for the first time spoke to 
them of the Bread of Life. That had indeed been a 
wonderful day, a day of revelation and of trial; when at 
end Jesus had turned to His own and had asked 
them : 


Will you also go away? 
John’s heart had followed the words of Simon’s reply : 


Lord 
To whom shall we go? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life. 


On that day, under that testing of faith and love com- 
bined—for what but love could have led to such an act 
of faith?—the die had been cast; from that day all the 
rest had followed, as it were by nature. When, some 
months later, Jesus had put them to the further test, 
and had asked them: 


Whom: do you say 
That I am? 
and Simon had again answered for them all: 
Thou art the Christ 
The Son of the living God; 


none more than John had known and understood the 
significance of the declaration, and had echoed it with 
all his soul. More than once words like these had been 
used before; now and henceforth they were to have their 
full meaning. A week later Jesus had been transfigured, 
again in the sight of His chosen Peter, and James, and 
himself, and John knew that this was but a confirmation 
of the faith they had professed. It is true he had still 
remained the Son of Thunder. He had still protested 
against some who cast out devils in the name of Christ 
without due authority; he had still been roused to indig- 
nation when mere Samaritans treated his Lord with con- 
tempt. But for all his shortcomings the heart of John 
had been fixed on his Beloved, and there was nothing 
that should tear them apart. 
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John could look back now and see what his Lord a 
meant when He had replied to his mother: 


You shall indeed drink of the chalice 
hat I drink of 
And with the baptism wherewith 1 am baptised 
You shall be baptised 
But to sit on my right hand 
Or on my left 
Is not mine to give you 
But to them for whom it is prepared 
By my Father. 


The key to the meaning he had found when, a few days 
later, he alone of the Twelve had stood beneath the 
Cross with the Mother of his Lord, and had received 
from Him a gift, the like of which was given to no other. 


After that he saith to the disciple 
Behold thy mother 
And from that hour 
_ The disciple took her to his own. 
Yes, indeed, 



























































Of his fullness we all have received 
And grace for grace; 


and none could fathom better than John the overflow- 
ing of that generosity. It was a great thing to have 
been of the Chosen People, born a son of Abraham, 
trained in the school of the Law; but this new gift 
transcended all the rest: 


For the law was given by Moses 
[But] by Jesus Christ came grace and truth; 


and whatever else John might leave behind him for the 
guidance of the ages to come, to this solemn truth he 
would witness above all the rest. 









































These are written 
That you may believe 
That Jesus is the Christ 
The Son of God 
And that believing 
You may have life 
In his name. 


Last of all, with all his mysticism, and with all that 
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swinging to and fro of his language to which love alone 
gives the key, John is found to be no less practical in 
his outlook than are Peter, and James, and Paul. Not 
for nothing, even if life on this earth alone be considered, 
had Jesus Christ, the Word, the true Son of God, come 
into this world. He had come that this world might 
be the better for His coming: 


For this purpose the Son of God appeared 
That he might destroy the works of the devil. 


He had come that sin might be forgiven and eliminated : 


If we walk in the light 
As he also is in the light 
We have fellowship one with another 
And the blood of Jesus Christ 
Cleanseth us from all sin. 


He had come that in the place of mutual antagonism 
there should reign in the world greater love of man for 
man. 
For this is the declaration 
Which you have heard from the beginning 
That you should love one another; 


and when John touches on this last he can scarcely 
leave it alone: 


In this we have known the charity of God 
Because he hath laid down his life 
For us 
And we ought to lay down our lives 
For the brethren. 


And whatsoever we shall ask 
We shall receive of him 
Because we keep his commandments 
And do those things which are pleasing in his ag 
And this is his commandment 
That we should believe 
In the name of his son Jesus Christ 
And love one another 
As he hath given commandment unto us. 


This, then, is the witness of John, the disciple whom 
Jesus loved. He had seen and believed, and he knew 
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that Jesus had indeed proved Himself to be truly 
God. No twisting of words must be allowed to alter this 
simple truth; no explanation of philosophy or science 
must be permitted to explain it away. It was the begin- 
ning of a new era for the human race, a new light, a 
new life; an era in which man would be no longer merely 
the creature of God, but in very truth His adopted son. 


Behold the tabernacle of God with men 
And he will dwell with them 
And they shall be his people 
And God himself with them shall be their God. 


Upon that truth the future world was to be built; a 
world in which sin was to find its cure, in which love 
of men for one another was to become a new bond, in 
which peace among men was to be made secure. _ If 
John taught the love of men for one another so 
vehemently, vehemently also he practised it; but he 
saw, with the vision that was more than that of man, 
that it rested, and could only rest, on the love of Jesus 
Christ, the true Son of God. 





THE LUTHERAN SOURCE OF THE 
ANGLICAN ORDINAL 


By THE Rev. E. C. MEssencer, Ph.D. 
(Fourth Article.) 


E hope we succeeded in showing last month 
that the only tenable view concerning Bucer’s 
Ordination rite is that held by Dr. Brightman 
and Bishop Frere, namely, that it was drawn 

up before the composition of the Edwardine Ordinal, 
that Cranmer largely copied from it, and that other 
views, such as those championed by the Revds. Denny 
and Lacey, and in our own days by the Rev. Dr. 
Firminger, must accordingly be rejected. 


But having defended the view of Dr. Frere so far, we 
must now proceed to disagree with him. For Dr. Frere, 
as we have seen, says that the Anglican Reformers 

‘rejected Bucer’s doctrinal standpoint,” and that 

“when the more crucial parts of the service are reached 
there is no sign of Bucer’s influence.’ Or again, the 
Revds. Denny and Lacey, in the De Hierarchia: 

The revisers of the Anglican rite drew up a service 
altogether opposed to Bucer’s. . . . They provided different 
rites of ordering for the different grades of the Hierarchy. 
They did not retain Bucer’s single form, but assigned a 
distinct form for each order, and these forms were . . . words 
such as by the institution of Christ expressed the sacerdotal 
power. . What was their object in all this? Clearly it 
was, whilst rejecting Lutheran and other heretical views on 
the sacred ministry, to retain the true priesthood of the 
Church (p. 139). 

Against this we propose to establish that 


(1) Bucer had not the slightest objection to a three- 
fold ministry, or to a separate rite for each. 


(2) Bucer would certainly not object to the particular 
modifications and variations which Cranmer introduced, 
for (3) they both agreed that the Christian ministry is 
&@ non-sacerdotal one. 


1 History of the B.C.P., pp. 662, 665. 
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We conclude that the Anglican Ordination rite is 
definitely to be classed with the Protestant Ordination 
rites of the Continent, and in view of the non-sacerdotal 
character of these ministries, Anglican Orders are rightly 
regarded as sharing in the invalidity of Continental 
Protestant rites, quite apart from other considerations. 


z. 


The first differentiation which certain Anglicans have 
sought to make between Bucer’s rite and the Anglican 
Ordinal is that the former is a presbyterian rite, whereas 
the Anglican Ordinal is definitely episcopal. But against 
this, we must call attention to the fact that in the 
appendix to his rite, Bucer distinctly says that there 
are three kinds of ministers or ‘‘ presbyters ’’: bishops 
or superintendents, presbyters of the second order, and 
then deacons or assistants. In this connection it must 
be remembered that early Lutheranism was by no means 
opposed to all forms of episcopacy.? Melanchthon him- 
self wrote a defence of the office of bishops, and Bucer 
similarly always regarded episcopal government as at 
any rate the ideal form. Thus, in the De vera animarum 
cura, written in 1538, he speaks in several places of 
the threefold ministry. On page 280 he criticizes St. 
Jerome’s theory that at the beginning all presbyters 
governed the church in common, and that only later on 
was one presbyter set over the rest, as a oe: Bucer 
justly remarks that in all the principal churches, from 
the time of the Apostles, there was one presbyter chosen 
as the leader and president—dux et antistites— 

qui caeteris omnibus praeivit, et curam animarum minis- 
teriumque episcopale praecipue et summo in gradu gessit 
atque administravit. 
At the same time, the bishop seems to have been merely 
the primus inter pares, for, although there was this 
leader and president, ‘‘ presbyteris omnibus quidem 
officium episcopale fuerit impositum.”’ 

Thus, Bucer’s idea of episcopacy is what has some- 
times been called ‘‘ constitutional’’ episcopacy. He 
remarks that it is ‘‘ pernicious ’’ that the bishops should 
have grasped all the power in the Church (p. 288). Still, 
the chief presbyter or bishop has a definite place in 


* Neither are the Lutherans of to-day. 
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Bucer’s scheme, and in his later works he explains his 
ideas in greater detail. Thus, in the “‘ De Regno 
Christi,’’ written for Edward VI in 1550, he speaks of 
the one ‘‘ qui primum inter presbyteros locum tenet, cui 
Episcopi nomen peculiariter attribuitur’’ (p. 35), and 
remarks that ‘‘ this kind of presbyter existed both in the 
synagogue and in the early churches, and cannot be 
abolished without inconvenience to the Churches’ In 
the same work we get the following clear statemen 
about the office of bishops : 


We see from the perpetual observance of the Church— 
sanctioned, it would seem, by the Holy Spirit—that amongst 
the presbyters to whom the administration of the Churches 
is more particularly committed, there has been one who has a 
singular care (curam singularem) of the churches and of 
the whole sacred ministry, and by that care and solicitude 
surpasses (praeerat) all other ministers, for which cause 
the name of Bishop has been particularly ascribed to these 
supreme guardians of the churches. Nevertheless, these 
ought not to lay down anything without the counsel of the 
other presbyters, who are likewise called ‘‘ bishops” in 
the Scriptures, because of this common administration of 
the Churches (p. 67). 


So a bishop must not administer his diocese simply 
according to his own ideas, but should have a ‘“‘ certain 


council of presbyters, and the ministry of deacons ’” 
(p. 69). : 


3 Note that bishops, though desirable, are not necessary. 


*Cf. also Bucer’s defence of episcopacy, and explanation of 
its representative character, in the following passage : 


“ [The institution of one supreme presbyter as bishop strictly 
so called] has always been observed in all churches, so 
far as we have been able to gather from all ecclesiastical 
histories, and the most ancient fathers. . . . Moreover, this 
is also called for by the necessity of human things, for 
‘In all matters which have to be administered by several 
persons, it is necessary to appoint one or a few, who may 
preside over the others, and speak and do all things in the name 
of the rest (omnia agant reliquorum nomine). ... And that 
all things might be done in order and fruitfully, the presbyters. 
together with the church, as I have said, always chose and 
ordained, either from among themselves or from outside, some 
superior, who, like the consuls in the cities, should have the 
supreme care of the Church, and should have the supreme 
inspection over all the ministries and affairs of the church, in 
order that these should be well administered, and these also 

(Note continued on next page.) 
B 
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Finally, we get the following statements in his un- 
finished work ‘‘ De Vi et Usu Sancti Ministerii ’’ (Cam- 
bridge, 1550) : 

These orders of ministers have ever been in the Church, 
and were constituted by the Holy Spirit straightway from 
the beginning : Bishops, priests, and deacons (p. 565). 

He also tells us (p. 570) that the usual minister 
of ordination is the bishop, though he remarks that “‘ in 
Egypt, however, the presbyters ordained the ministers 
of the Church, when the bishops were absent.” 

He also has an interesting account of how, in his 
opinion, bishops came to be differentiated in power and 
importance : 

When the churches began to be multiplied, and individual 
churches were unable to get bishops more fully instructed 
in sacred science and possessed of more abundant prudence 
in the matter of religious government, and burning with 
the highest zeal for the good of the Church, the churches 
instituted metropolitans in each province, of whom each 
should exercise a special care of the bishops of the churches 
in his province (p. 565). 

The powers of these metropolitans were practically 
confined to presiding over the elections and ordinations 
of the other bishops in the province, and of presiding 
over the half-yearly synods of the bishops (ibid.). 

Again, he tells us that the same reason which led to 
the institution of metropolitans, resulted in the greater 
power of the bishops of the greatest churches, such as 
Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jeru- 
salem. But— 

The power even of these was confined to watching over 
the churches commended to them, exhorting them, and 
warning them if they noticed any faults. And this cffice 
is incumbent upon every Christian so far as lies in his 
power, and upon every bishop (p. 580). 


in particular had special charge of teaching, exhortation, and 
discipline, acting in the name of the whole church and with 
the counsel of the presbyters. On account of this duty of 
supreme inspection, they called this person ‘ Bishop,’ that is, 
‘Inspector.’ And so we now see that grades of ministry the 
Lord has always used in most of His churches. ... And 
therefore in all well-ordered churches, ministers of these kinds 
will be instituted ”’ (p. 280-281). Note again that bishops while 
desirable, are not absolutely necessary. But this was precisely 
the attitude of the sixteenth century Anglicans, and is reflected 
in the Preface to the Ordinal. See later. 
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Amongst these patriarchs, the ‘Bishop’ of Rome was 
given the first place, both ‘‘ on aceount of‘ reverence for 
St. Peter, and also because of the majesty of his city ”’ 
(p. 582). 7 


But then, unfortunately, human ambition stepped in, 
and just as bishops usurped the rights of.their cies, sO 
also the metropolitans usurped the rights of the bishops, 
the patriarchs the rights of the metropolitans, and the 
Pope of Rome usurped the rights of all (p. 583) : 


And thus Satan overturned .the whole salutary order of 
clerical obedience and government, for the Roman Antichrist 
took over the immediate rule over the whole of the clergy 
and even of the laity also, and thus the custody and care 
even of good bishops for the flock entrusted to their charge 
Was dissolved. as 

How very Anglican all this sounds! We submit that 
there is no fundamental difference between Bucer and 
the Church of England. And if now. we. look at the 
famous Preface to the Anglican Ordinal, we shall see 
that there is nothing in it to which Bucer would not have 
subscribed. In fact, its language strikingly resembles 
what Bucer himself said in some of his works: 


It is evident unto all men, diligently reading Holy 
Scripture and ancient authors, that from the Apostles’ 
time, there hath been these orders of Ministers in Christ’s 
Church, Bishops, Priests, and Deacons. 


This simply appeals to the constant existence of the 
three orders. It does not say they are necessary. 


Which Offices were evermore had in such reverent estima- 
tion, that no man by his own private authority might pre- 
sume to execute any of them, except he were first called, 
tried, examined, and known to have such qualities as were 
requisite for the same. And also by public prayer, with 
imposition of hands, approved and admitted thereunto. 


Note here that the ordination was required (1) before 
the orders could be executed, (2) because of the ‘‘reverent 


'The significance of the statement in the Preface to the 
Anglican Ordinal about the necessity of ordination for executing 
ministerial functions, will be seen by comparing it with the fol- 
lowing heretical statement, examined by a theological Commission 
at the Council of Trent in 1551: Nullam esse ecclesiasticam 
hierarchiam, sed omnes Christianos ex aequo esse sacerdotes, 
et ad usum seu executionem opus esse vocatione magistratus et 
consensu populi (Bucer, Lib. Reform., et alii); (apud Theiner). 
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estimation ’’ in which they were regarded. There is.no 
statement that ordination is necessary. 


And, therefore, to’ the intent these orders should be 
continued, and reverently used and esteemed in this Church 
of England, it is requisite that no man (not being at this 
present Bishop, Priest nor Deacon) shall execute any of 
them, except he be called, tried, examined and admitted 
according to the form hereafter following. 


Again, note that the ordination is required (a) for the 
execution of orders, (b) in the Church of England. No 
statement is made as to the validity of orders conferred 
by any other method. 


The rest of the Preface is unimportant. 


Note also that this Preface, while stressing the three- 
fold division of the ministry, says nothing as to the nature 
or character of the ministry itself. It does not say the 
three ministries are to be continued, as they were regarded 
in Catholic times. 


So much for the Anglican attitude. As to that of 
Bucer we think it clear that he would not at all 
object to a threefold rite for Ordination instead of the 
single rite with modifications, which he himself used. 
He would only object if it were definitely implied or 
taught that bishops were by divine right superior to pres- 
byters, or that they had special powers, instead of acting 
in a representative capacity. (For it must be remem- 
bered that for Bucer, the presbyter represents the 
congregation, and sums up in himself the powers of 
the “congregation, and administers sacraments, etc., in 
the name of the congregation. And similarly, the bishop 
speaks and acts in the name of the college of presbyters.) 
Cranmer’s view of the threefold ministry may have been 
slightly different from this, though he urges, in the 
first place, that whereas Catholics teach that the priest 
offers Christ in the Mass, in the Communion service both 

** priest and people ”’ together offer the sacrifice of prayer, 
praise and thanksgiving. And secondly, he holds that all 
episcopal jurisdiction comes from the Crown, to whom 
it belongs to appoint over the congregation of the Church 
those who are to minister to it. 


A very interesting and illuminating account of Bucer’s 
conception of the teaching function of the ministry is 
found in the Ratio Canonicae Examinationis which he 
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drew up for candidates for the Collegiate Church of St. 
Thomas at Strasburg. It shows the place he ascribed 
to bishops, and even to the Pope, and yet that the ulti- 
mate court of appeal is the laity : 


Question: May the Roman Pontiff, and the ordinary 
bishops (vulgares episcopi), the enemies of our churches, be 
recognized among the bishops of the Church? Answer: 
Those who fulfil the office of true bishops are rightiy re- 
garded as bishops, but those who are hirelings, and who 
strive to be enemies of the Gospel—the voice of these, as 
hirelings, the sheep of Christ will not hear. And those 
who desire to be wolves cannot be regarded as shepherds. 


Question: Are they schismatics, who withdraw them- 
selves from the obedience of the bishops and of the Roman 
See? Answer: Yes, when these administer the precepts of 
Christ, but not if they administer those of Antichrist. .. . 


Question: But who will judge whether these administer 
the ministry of Christ or of Antichrist? Answer: The 
Church. ... . 


Question : But which Church ought to judge between the 
bishops who condemn us, and ourselves? Answer: What- 
ever Church really acknowledges the gospel of Christ. For 
any Church can judge those with whom it has to have fellow- 
ship and the communion of Christ, and decide whom it shall 


receive as ministers of Christ. Hence it also belongs to each 
Church to institute and depose its ministers... . 


Question: But finally, who will judge between so many 
Churches, of whom some still follow the Roman Pontiff, 
etc., and the others? Answer: National and general 
councils. 


Question: Who is to convoke these? Answer: The 
Emperor and kings. . . 


Question: Must the decision of councils be accepted? 
Answer: Yes, if it is taken from the word of God. 


Question : But who will determine this? Answer: Hach 
and every Church, and each individual Christian for himself. 


Question : But then there will be nothing certain in the 
Church, if the decision of a council is left to the judgment 
of each individual. Answer: If those who are called to the 
council meet together in the name of the Lord, Christ will 
be in the midst of them, and will impart to them the good 
Spirit from His Father, by which Spirit they will judge 
rightly. ... And these right judgments those predestined 
to life eternal will recognize and embrace (p. 231-2). 


The Anglicans, in their turn, held that kings, presum- 
ably as guardians of the rights of the community as a 
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whole, can appoint and depose bishops from their sees.‘ 
And by laying. it down that even general councils. may 
err, and that their decisions have neither strength nor 
authority unless it may be declared that they be taken out 
of Holy Scripture (Article 21), it is evident that the 
decisions of general councils are to be submitted to the 
judgment at least of particular churches, if not of indivi- 
duals. The Lutheran and Anglican theories thus re- 


semble each other fundamentally, though they differ in 
details. 7 


As to the sacramental character of the rite of ordination, 
Bucer seems to have been more orthodox than Cranmer. 
The latter denied that Holy Order was a sacrament of the 
gospel, for it was not instituted by Christ, and there was 
no promise of the forgiveness of sins attached to it. Bucer 
on the other hand points out that the Apostles must have 
been acting on some command received from Our Lord; 

We, with St. Augustine, understand by the word “ sacra- 
ment ”’ a visible sign by which is shown forth the invisible 
gifts of God. And we acknowledge that there are two signs 
of this kind which we are commanded by the Lord to use 
by express precepts in the Gospels, namely, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. But there is also a third, which was 
commended both by the Lord’s example and that of the 
Apostles, and in a certain way also commanded by the 
Apostle Paul, namely, the laying on of hands. ... As to 
these sacraments, I say that Baptism and the Eucharist are 
undoubtedly to be observed in every church of Christ. For 
there is concerning these a certain commandment of the 
Lord, expressed also by His own mouth. To these I join 
the sign of the laying on of hands in the ordination of 
ministers, which is so commended to us by the examples and 
words of the Apostles that it seems they had received it 
from the Lord, to hand on to all the Churches (p. 568). 


True, there are some churches which refuse to ordain 


by the laying on of hands. This is what Bucer says of 
these : 


But if some Churches should contend that this sign (of 


‘Thus at the beginning of the reign of Edward VI all the 
bishops had to take out commissions from the Crown in order 
to exercise their spiritual functions (Gairdner, English Church 
in the Sixtcenth Century, p. 242). And in the same reign, Royal 
Commissioners deprived Bishops Gardiner, Bonner, and Day 
of their sees, to which other bishops were appointed by the same 
Royal authority. To this day every Anglican bishop in this 
country has to take an oath that he holds his bishopric only 
from the Crown. 
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the laying on of hands) was to be used only by the Apostles 
and those endowed with a similar power of conferring the 
various gifts of the Holy Spirit by means of this sign—as 
Timothy may have been—and are accordingly unwilling to 
use this sign themselves, just as they refuse to anoint the 
sick, because there is no strict commandment concerning it 
or the conferring of health thereby—/ would not indeed 

condemn these Churches, but nevertheless I would do as 
much as I could to lead them to give up this opinion (has 
ecclesias damnare equidem non possem, a sua tamen eas 
opinione quoad liceret revocarem) (p. 568). 

Having thus explained Bucer’s conception of the three- 
fold ministry, and of the character of the rite of ordina- 
tion, we can now ask whether Bucer would have found 
anything to object to in the Anglican Ordination rite. 
We answer in the negative. 

1. He would certainly not object to a separate service 
for the three ‘‘ orders,’’ in view of the fact that he himself 
allowed for three orders, and expressly said that in his 
church at Strasburg the one form which he described 
was modified, and administered with a degree of solem- 
nity corresponding to the particular order being conferred 
(see paragraph at the end of his “ Ritus ’’). 

2. He would object still less, in view of the fact that 
Cranmer’s three ordination rites all conform to the one 
model, and vary only in incidental details (see synopsis 
at the end of Second Article). 

3. He would not object to the variants introduced by 
Cranmer common to all three rites, such as the Litany, 
for the Anglican Litany is itself modelled in great part 
upon Luther’s Litany (see Liturgy and Worship, p. 148). 
Neither would he object to such details as the presentation 
of the candidate to the bishop by the archdeacon, which 
occurs in all three rites. 


II. 


But it is urged by Bishop Frere and others that, at 
any rate, Cranmer and his colleagues manifested their 
profound divergence from Bucer in the particular form 
which they substituted for the three orders, in place of 
the one common form which Bucer laid down for all. It 
is urged, in particular, that the form which Cranmer 
chose for the priesthood distinctly enunciates the 
Catholic conception of the priesthood, and would not 
have been used by Bucer. Let us now examine this 
point. 
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The Anglican form for the conferring of the priesthood 
is as follows (we refer, of course, to the 1550 rite) : 

Receive the Holy Ghost. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven: and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained : and be thou a faithful dispenser of the word of 
God and of His holy sacraments. 

Then the Bishop gives the chalice or cup with the bread 
in the one hand, and Bible in the other, saying : 

Take thou authority to preach the word of God and 
minister the holy sacraments in this congregation where 
thou shalt be so appointed. 

(1) First, the words ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost.”’ 

Bucer would certainly not object to this. For the Holy 
Ghost was mentioned in his own form: ‘‘ The hand ot 
God Almighty, of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, be upon you.’’ Moreover, in the very work, De 
Ordinatione Legitima, of which this ordination rite forms 
a@ part, Bucer lays it down that the candidate for ordina- 
tion is to be interrogated ‘‘ whether he believes that. . . 
by lawful calling, proving and laying on of hands with 
prayer, the gift of the Holy Ghost is prayed for and shown 

orth (exhiberi) in order that they may discharge their 

office more duly and for the better edification of the 
Church ”’ (Scripta Anglicana, p. 249). And he certainly 
would not object to the following authentic explanation 
of the Anglican use of the phrase, given by Archbishop 
Whitgift in 1572 to Cartwright, the Puritan, who said 
that the words ‘‘ Receive the Holy Ghost ’’ were pre- 
sumptuous : 

The Bishop speaking these words doth not take upon 
himself to give the Holy Ghost, no more than he doth to 
remit sins, when he pronounces the remission of sins, but 
by speaking these words of Christ, ‘‘ Receive the Holy 
Ghost, whose sins soever ye remit,’’ etc., he doth show the 
principal duty of a minister, and assureth him of the 
assistance of God’s Holy Spirit if he labours in the same 
accordingly (Answer to Admonition, p. 49, edition of 1572). 

(2) This already leads us on to the commission to 
forgive sins. Bucer would not object to this, for again, 
in the De Ordinatione Legitima, the candidate for orders 
is to be asked ‘‘ whether he recognizes that the ministry 
of remitting sin, which the Lord commended in Matthew 
xvi., etc., is efficacious, when received with faith. .. .” 
(Scripta Anglicana, p. 249). 
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And, further, these very words, to which it is suggested: 
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few years previously for the ordination rite of the Hessian 
Lutheran Church : 


The Church shall be assembled, and all shall pray in 
common for the elect. ... Then the elect shall be set in 
the midst, and three at least shall lay hands on each of 
them ...of whom one shall say, with a loud voice, 
‘¢ Receive the Holy Ghost, whose sins thou shalt remit,’’ etc., 
or else, ‘‘ Receive the keys of the Kingdom of Heaven, what- 
soever thou shalt bind,’ etc. (Reformation Ecclesiae 
Hassiae, in Richter, Kirchenordnungen, I, p. 65). 


Bucer’s relations with the Landgrave of Hesse are well 
known, and it is highly likely that Bucer himself drew 
up this rite, or made suggestions for it. Accordingly, 
so far from objecting to it, Bucer may quite likely have 
suggested this form of words to Cranmer. 


It must be borne in mind, in this connection, that the 
early Anglican and Lutheran interpretation of the com- 
mission to forgive sins is a very unsacerdotal one. We 
have seen above how Archbishop Whitgift explained 
the commission. Here is another early Anglican inter- 
pretation, this time from Mason. He is answering the 
objection that the Anglican form indicates only one 
department of the priestly function : 


Since it is clear from what I have said that the oblation 
of a sacrifice properly so called appertains to no man on 
earth, what other functions can there be peculiar to a priest 
save the preaching of the Word and the administration of 
the Sacraments, both of which are included in this ministerial 
power of remitting sins? For our remitting sins is nothing 
else than reconciling man to God. For Scripture teaches 
that God reconciles man to Himself ‘‘ by not imputing sins 
to him,’”’ and that to us is given the “ ministry of recon- 
ciliation,’’ which St. Paul calls the ‘‘ ministry of the word,”’ 
to which doubtless is annexed the ministry of the Sacra- 
ments. We therefore solely by the legitimate use of the 
Word and of the Sacraments, and by no other means, recon- 
cile man to God, or, which comes to the same, remit sins 
De Ministerio Anglicano, written in 1613, Book V, c. 14).’ 

Bucer himself allows for a ministerial ‘‘ absolution of 
sins.’’ See, for instance, the rite for the visitation of 
the sick, which he drew up at request of the Lutheran 
ministers at Strasburg. Here the sick man confesses his 
sins publicly to the minister and those present, and the 


"Tt should also be borne in mind that Bucer specially selected 
the Scripture passages containing the commission to forgive 
sins, for use in his ordination rite. 
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minister proceeds to give the following ‘* absolution ”’ : 


My brother (or sister), Trust in the Lord, and receive with 
firm faith the excellent promise of the Lord which He spoke 
to His beloved Apostles, and in their persons, to His whole 
Church: ‘‘ Whose sins soever you shall forgive,” etc. And 
as thou hast confessed thy sins to God, and to us, in the 
place of His Church (nobis, loco Ecclesiae ee 
the command of the Lord. on behalf of the Christian Chureh 
(loco Ecclesiae Christianae), pronounce thee to be loosed 
and free from all thy sins (p. 364). 


Thus, we can understand why Bucer in his Censura 
of the First Prayer Book, had nothing but praise for the 
service for the Visitation of the Sick, with its absolution 
of sins; only objecting to the unction : 


All this ceremony is most agreeable to the Divine Scrip- 
ture, only excepting that which is added concerning the 
anointing of the sick (p. 489). 

(3) There | only remains now the commission to ‘‘ preach 
the word and administer the Sacraments.’ It is hardly 
necessary to say that Bucer would not object to this, 
for the words describe precisely the conception of the 
ministerial office which the Lutherans in general and 
Bucer in particular stress throughout their works.’ If it 


® The Theological Commission at Trent in 1551 examined inter 
alia the following heretical statement: ‘‘ Ordinem non esse 
sacramentum, sed ritum quendam  eligendi, et constituendi 
ministros verbi et sacramentorum .. , (Bucer, Lib. Reform., et 
alii) ’’ (apud Theiner). The phrase ‘ ministry of the word 
and of the sacraments ’* was used currently by the Reformers 
to describe the Protestant ministry as distinct from the Catholic 
or sacrificial priesthood. E.g., Melanchthon, Loci communes. 
M. says he is willing to put order among the sacraments provided 
it is understood as a simple ministry “of preaching the Gospel 
and the administration of the sacraments. But the Catholics 
do not understand it so, but omitting to mention the gospel 
ministry, they think that order is above all a power to sacrifice 
for the living and the dead (Corpus Reform., Vol. X XI, p. 470). 
Again, in his Defence of the Augsburg Confession : ‘“¢ Our 
opponents understand the priesthood. to be, not the ministry of 
the word and the sacraments, but the power to offer sacrifice. 
We on the contrary teach, etc. . Priests are therefore called, 
not to sacrifice... but to teach the Gospel and administer 
sacraments ”’ (On art. 13). Similar quotations could be given 
from Luther, Calvin, etc. And yet, in the face of all this, Bishop 
Gore could write (Roman Catholic Claims, p. 201): ‘* Be thou a 
faithful dispenser of the Word of God and of His holy Sacraments” 
includes, no doubt, the commission to celebrate the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice! That is just what it does not include, when it is used by 
those who are known to hold unorthodox beliefs on this very point. 
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is in any way defective from Bucer’s point of view, it 
is only because it fails to mention the “ disciplinary ”’ 
function of the minister which he himself emphasizes. 


The Anglican Forms for the Diaconate and the 
Episcopate : 

It is unnecessary to deal with these in detail. The 
Anglican form for the diaconate gives ‘‘ authority to 
execute the office of a deacon,’’ and to “‘ read the Gospel 
and preach the same, if commanded.’ We have never 
seen it suggested that Bucer would object to that. 


As for the Anglican form for the Episcopate : 

Take the Holy Ghost, and remember that thou stir up the 
grace of God which is in thee by imposition of hands, for 
God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power, and 
love and of soberness, 

we think that this extremely colourless commission, 
which, as Lingard cruelly said, would do for the ordi- 
nation of a sacristan, and is thoroughly non-sacerdotal, 
would have met with Bucer’s cordial approval. 

We conclude that there is nothing in the modifications 
introduced by Cranmer into Bucer’s rite to which he 
would object. Nay, more: we can infer that he did in 
point of fact approve of them, for when he mentions 


the Ordinal in his Censura on the Prayer Book, the only 
fault he has to find with it is that the previous examina- 
tion of candidates is not sufficiently thorough. 


III. 


The Non-Sacerdotal Character of the Anglican and 
Lutheran Ministries. 


We have shown that (a) the Anglican Ordination rite 
is based upon the Lutheran rite of Bucer, and that (b) 
the two conceptions of the ministry are fundamentally 
the same. Both allow for a three-fold division of the 
ministry, both say that this threefold ministry has come 
down from Apostolic times, both say that the office of 
the ministry is to preach the Word and administer the 
Sacraments, and lastly, both allow that in some sense 
the minister can pronounce the forgiveness of sins. 

Having said this, we must emphasize that this 
Lutheran-Anglican conception of the ministry is definitely 
a non-Catholic, or Protestant conception. Both agree 
that the Christian minister is not a sacrificing priest. 
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It is hardly necessary to prove that Cranmer rejected 
the Sacrifice of the Mass, and deliberately excluded the 
power to sacrifice from his ordinal. Let us content 
ourselves with two quotations from Anglican authorities 
on this subject: 


‘-. The Rev. H. Lacey, writing in the Tablet for May 18th, 
1895 : 


No one, I think, has ever questioned that Cranmer and 
his friends held new and ever-changing opinions about the 
Mass, which left their mark upon the Book of Common 
Prayer. It seems fairly certain that these opinions must 
have profoundly affected their views as to the powers of 
priesthood, and this may have proceeded to the length of 
heretical pravity. ... You have shown that the English 
Reformers probably did not intend the true effect of pres- 
byteral ordination. namely, the collation of the power of 
offering. 


And, a few years later, Bishop Dowden, the Anglican 
Bishop of Edinburgh, writing in his Further Studies in 
the Prayer Book : 


It is obvious that the alteration of the reformed En lish 
Ordinal is deep and sweeping. ... The Bull ‘‘ Apostolicae 
Curae ”? of Pope Leo XIII has in my opinion scarcely, if at 

- all, overstated the facts when it says (always on the assump- 

- tion that the grace and power of the priesthood is, as de- 

clared by his Holiness in the Bull, chiefly the power of 

‘* consecrating and offering the true body and blood of the 
Lord ”’ (Conc. Trid. sess. xxiii., canon 1): 

‘¢ In the whole English Ordinal not only is there no clear 
mention of the sacrifice, of consecration, of the sacerdotium, 
and of the power of consecrating and offering sacrifice, but 
every trace of these things, which had existed in those 
prayers of the Catholic rite not wholly rejected, was de- 
liberately (de industria) removed and struck out.’’ 

The Bull of the 13th September, 1896, is justly reckoned 


vulnerable in many particulars, but it is not vulnerable 
here (p. 303). 


Devastating words from an Anglican Bishop! 


It is hardly necessary to show that Bucer, in company 
with all Lutherans, definitely rejected the sacrifice of 
the Mass. This is abundantly shown by the Communion 
services used in the Church at Strasburg,’ and by the 
fact that the Mass was abolished in that city at his 
instigation. 


* See Hubert, Die Strassburger liturgische Ordnungen. 
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But there is one very interesting ‘point to which we 
call attention. Bucer does not object at all to calling 
his ministers ‘‘ priests ’’ and even uses the Latin words 
‘** sacerdotes ’’ and ‘‘ sacerdotium.’’ Thus, in the Ratio 
Canonicae Examinationis, drawn up for the Collegiate 
Church of St. Thomas at Strasburg, we have the 
‘following : 

Sacerdotium enim est cura animarum, administratio 
ministerii pastoralis, dispensatio evangelii et communionis 
Christi (p. 224). Ac 

And the candidates are to be examined as to their 
knowledge of the difference between the Catholic sacer- 
dotium and the Protestant sacerdotium : 

Quod sacerdotii nomine intellexunt in _ dissipatione 
Papali, et hodie intelligunt, nihil quum est pars sacer- 
dotii, et horrende quidem perversa, quae nemini ullo jure 
imponi potest (ibid.). 

He explains, in his Censura on the First Prayer Book, 
that the Eucharist came to be called a “ sacrifice ’’ or 
an ‘‘ oblation ’’ simply because of the offerings made 
at the service for the needy. And in the De Ordinatione 
Legitima, the work containing the original of the 
Anglican Ordination rite, one of the thirty-two points 
to be put to the candidate in his preliminary examination 
is as follows : 

Horribile facere D. Majestati contumeliam, qui sacra- 
mentum hoc Eucharistiae in sacrificium vertunt pro vivis 
et defunctis (p. 248). 

And in his “‘ De Regno Christi,’’ addressed to King 
Edward VI, he complains: ‘‘ Nec pauci_ sacrificu- 
lorum sacram Christi communionem exhibent pro Missa 
papistica.”’ 

i og in this very work he speaks of Christian ‘‘ sacer- 
otes.”’ 


Ali this throws a flood of light upon the sense in which 
our English reformers retained the word “ priest ’’ in 
the Ordination service. They no more used the word 
in its old Catholic sense than did Bucer himself. 
Cranmer’s views have been described above by the Rev. 
H. Lacey. That Cranmer’s opinion was also accepted 
by his immediate successors is evident from the two 
following quotations. First, Archbishop Sandys, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth : 


There can be no sacrifice without a priest, as there can be 
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no priest where there is no sacrifice. In the Scriptures | 
find a threefold priesthood allowed of God, a Levitical 
priesthood, a royal priesthood figured in Melchisedeck and 
verified in Christ, a spiritual priesthood belonging generally 
to all Christians. . . . Where the popish priesthood taketh 
footing, in what ground fhe foundation thereof is laid, I 
cannot find in the Scriptures. Antichrist is the author of 
the priesthood; to him they sacrifive, him they serve 
(Sermons, 21, p. 411, Parker Society). 

. And here is an extract from the famous Hooker, the 

theologian of the early Anglican Church : 


‘* Sacrifice is no part of the Church’s ministry, for the 
Gospel hath properly no sacrifice.’ Yet the word priest 
may be retained without harm, for when men hear it it | 
draweth no more their minds to any cogitation of sacrifice, 
than the name of a senator or an alderman causeth them to 
think of old age (Ecclesiastical Polity, Book V, c. 73).” 

The Anglican rite, then, like the Lutheran rite, is a 
definitely anti-sacerdotal one, drawn up with the express 
purpose of conveying a non-sacrificing ‘‘ priesthood.” 
The Catholic Church has always maintained that these 
new rites, Lutheran and Anglican, did NOT do what 
they were intended NOT todo. They were NOT intended 
to make sacrificing priests; they did NOT make sacri- 
ficing priests. Anglicans have generally admitted this 
so far as the Lutheran ministries of the Continent are 
concerned. 


We hope that the evidence we have set forth in this 
series of articles will convince some of ‘‘ the more noble 
sort ’’’ that, based as it is upon the Lutheran rite of 
Bucer, and inspired by the same ideas, the Anglican 
rite is equally ineffective. 


“Cf. also the quotation already given from Mason, with its 
distinct repudiation of the power to offer sacrifice. 





PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE 
By FATHER JAMES, O.M.Cap., Ph.D., D.Litt., M.A. 


Hi attempt of science to solve all problems by 
scientific concepts constitutes an epoch in the 
history of human thought. Prior to 1870 
scientists hoped to explore the universe, to light 

it up, and to hold in their hands the formula of its 
constitution. Physical science stood for absolute know- 
ledge; its concepts were stretched so as to include all 
domains of reality. As Emile Boutroux phrased it, 
science had become the old-time metaphysic. But if 
science had become philosophy, then philosophy was. 
swallowed up by science. | 


Since then the course of science has changed. It has 
abandoned the colossal hope to be exhaustive. It no 
longer takes the nature, origin, or ultimate destiny of 
the universe for its province: its aims are much more 
restrained. Sir James Jeans concludes a best-seller on 
the modest note: ‘‘ So that our main contention can 
hardly be that the science of to-day has a pronouncement 
to make, perhaps it ought rather be that science should 
leave off making pronouncements; the river of knowledge 
has too often turned hack upon itself.’’* 


It is not easy, however, for scientists to ‘‘ leave off 
making pronouncements.’’ While science has aban- 
doned its erstwhile ambitions particular scientists forget 
the fact, and it is rather typical of every new scientific 
discovery or interest that it wants to enlarge itself and 
extend its newly-found concepts so as to embrace the 
facts of existence and of human life. ‘‘ Only a science 
which is directly related to life,’’ said William James, 
‘is really a science at all.’’ But what is liable to be 
forgotten is that no particular science can of its very 
nature hope to embrace all the facts of human life. The 
problem of life cuts right across the scientific attitude. 
It is a problem of every man and is solved, as it were, 
from the outset by scientist and non-scientist alike. But 
it is the universal science, philosophy, which alone can 
satisfactorily hope to meet it. 


'The Mysterious Universe, p. 188. 
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In mid-nineteenth century the German thinker, 
Eucken, was calling attention to this. When he said 
that the farther back science has pushed the limits of 
the discernible universe, the more insistent do we feel 
the demand within us for a satisfying explanation of 
the whole, he was really thinking of the oldest and 
newest problem of all, the problem of life. ‘‘ The old 
eternal problems,’’ he says, ‘‘ rise up before us and 
clamour loudly and ever more loudly for some newer 
and better solution. The solution offered by a bygone 
age was soothing at least, if it was not final. In the 
present age, however, the problems reappear with an 
acuteness that is almost painful: the deep secret of our 
own human nature, the question of our origin and 
destiny, the intermeddling of blind necessity and chance 
and pain in the strange, tangled drama of our existence: 
are not these all so many enigmas which torment and 
trouble us whithersoever we turn? And all seem to 
circle around the one essential question: Has human 
nature a real meaning and value, or is it so utterly amiss 
that truth and peace will never be its portion?” 


Who, by thinking, can hope to create sufficient light 
to know the self that throbs in human life and makes 
of it so inalienably a man’s own torment or delight? 
Thinking does but add to the misery of 


‘* The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world ”’ 


around him, and serves only to produce a brow “‘ sicklied 
over with the pale cast of thought.’’ For life is a large 
thing, an experience so full that thought cannot hope 
to imprison life’s fullness in its bosom : life is larger than 
thought. It is the story of deep desires, of human 
endeavours, of a heart throbbing in hate and love, of 
a spirit rich with feeling and expansive with emotion. 
The universe around it now thrills, now breaks upon 
its song, offers itself rough-hewn to be broken and 
re-made, and affords a refuge from the torment of its 
thought: a man can work at least and cease to think. 
For if thinking does but intensify life’s anguish, then 
why not live and think not? 


With a certain semblance of righteous indignation 
Carlyle is said to have reversed the motto of the ages: 
Know thy work is his substitution for Know thyself. In 
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justice to Carlyle, it must be said that his motto has 
been wrenched by many from a wider context: ‘‘ A cer- 
tain inarticulate self-consciousness,’’ he writes, ‘‘ dwells 
dimly in us; which only our works can render articulate 
and decisively discernible. Our works are the mirror 
wherein the spirit first sees its natural lineaments. 
Hence, too, the folly of that impossible precept, know 
thyself; till it be translated into this partially possible 
one, know what thou canst work at... .’” 


True enough. The inarticulate consciousness that 
is in the mind of every man shows itself in life. If the 
ideal is to know what one can work at, then why not 
set about life itself? Life is not exhausted by work as 
commonly understood, and men have leisure for life, if 
they choose to use it. But leisure normally is looked 
upon as another kind of work, which consists in getting 
as far away as possible from the human self. Men 
divide their lives between work and play, and leave no 
margin for self-thought. Hamlet decidedly is out of 
fashion, but the thought expressed by Hamlet can never 
lose its force. For 


What is man 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? a beast, no more. 
Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Look before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. 


The fact of the matter is that every man has a certain 
number of notions and ideas, a system which determines 
his outlook, and these ideas go to form what may be 
called his philosophy of life. Every man has a segs 


in some shape or form, he has a more or less dumb 
sense of life’s meaning, and his general attitude to life 
betrays his instinctive philosophy. Were Diogenes to 
come again amongst us, to renew his quest, it is certain 
that he would discern in every man a philosopher of 
kinds. It may be granted that this ubiquitous philoso- 
pher may be found only half-awake, blear-eyed and 
sémi-conscious, but his presence could not be denied. 
If the impulse to know is itself inspired by an instinctive 
philosophy of the universe, it is much more evident 


* Sartor Resartus, p. 112. 
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that the effort to live is inspired by some secret 
philosophy. There is not a single man in any city who 
does not adopt some attitude to life. That attitude may 
be inconsequent and inconsistent; it may be such as to 
cause distress to the logical philosopher in him. It may 
be elastic enough to stretch from hard work in the 
noon-day to rather plenteous libations in the evening; 
it may hold within its bosom moods contradictory and 
warring with one another. But in the dim twilight 
of the subconscious vision of the. most inconsequent 
individual there is an attitude to life. 


There is not, in fact, a single human being under any 
sky who does not take up some posture in regard to life. 
He may stand up to life, or he may take it lying down; 
he may play and frolic with it, or he may while it away 
to the tune of Lazybones. But escape an attitude to 
life a man may not. If one in a thousand is subtle or 
clever enough to suggest that he is committed to no 
particular attitude, then out of his own mouth he may 
be condemned: the policy of no attitude is itself an 
attitude. 


““T know,’’ wrote that shrewd psychologist, William 
James, ‘‘that you, ladies and gentlemen, have a 
philosophy, each and all of you, and that the most 
interesting thing about you is.the way in which it 
determines the perspective in your several worlds. You 
know the same of me. . . . The philosophy which is so 
important to each of us is not a technical matter: it is 
our more or less dumb sense of what life honestly and 
deeply means.’ It is from this instinctive attitude, 
when unchecked, that springs the whole range of a man’s 
activities. For as a man’s humblest efforts to know 
arise from implicit trust in the order of the universe 
so his actions are always somehow an appeal to the inner 
essence of his world. The man who consistently 
cheats his neighbour, by a kind of second nature, 
believes that life’s inner essence is tortuous and twisted; 
his God, as can be understood, is the supreme Quack. 

A man’s instinctive philosophy runs in his veins, it 
oa through his every action, it ends by outlining 

is life asa whole. ‘‘ There are some people—and I am 
one of them,’’ writes G. K. Chesterton, ‘‘ who think that 


’ 


5 Pragmatism, p. 3. 
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the most important thing about a man is still his view of 
the universe. We think that for a landlady considering 
a lodger it is important to know his income, but still 
more important to know his philosophy. We think that 
for a general about to fight an enemy, it is important to 
know the enemy’s number, but still more imperative to 
know the enemy’s philosophy.’* A man’s life is the 
testament of his philosophy. 

To realize the truth of this one has only to advert to 
the elementary distinction between right and wrong 
which is the possession of the most primitive minds: the 
unethical man in this respect has yet to be discovered. 
What in the concrete may be considered right and wrong 
may vary from individual to individual within certain 
broad limits. But that there is a right way of living and 
a wrong way is so instinctive that men never question the 
fact. In that distinction, once the light that it throws 
on life is followed faithfully, lies a whole philosophy of 
conduct. Further, why right must be done at all and 
wrong avoided may carry one very far towards framing 
a system of philosophy. Just as in the humblest efforts 
of knowledge there is a far-reaching reference to the 
ultimate constitution of the universe and an implicit 
faith in it as a whole, so in every trivial action that is 
properly human there is a philosophy of life which can- 
not be radically dissociated from the actions that it 
inspires. 

Life, it is said popularly, is action. If we take action 
in the minimal form which it must assume, not to take 
too much for granted, it is clear that behind all human 
activity we can discern a will-action of some kind. In 
the early stages of the child’s mind human action is not 
as yet properly human: it is simply a question of inter- 
action between the child and its environment. But 
when the child reaches the point in his life when he may 
be said to be master of his fate, then decisions of his will 
may be said to run through his life. Action becomes so 
vital a thing that it becomes entirely unavoidable. Even 
when he wills not to act, or to shirk the duties that life 
places upon him, he is acting all the same: the will not to 
act is as obviously a form of action as the will to act. 


The moment this is clearly seen, and is admitted, a 


* Heretics, Preface. 
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philosophy of life is already implied. It ought not to 
be difficult to prove this. Human action implies an 
end to be obtained or a purpose which inspires it, 
When a man apparently acts to no particular purpose, 
when he enjoys himself at play or recreation, yet even 
here he has not emancipated himself from the necessity 
of end or purpose. A man may just perform certain 
actions for the sake of action, or as an escape from serious 
occupations, he may play for the sake of play, or with 
a view to recreating himself. But he cannot empty an 
action, which is action, of what all action as a form of 
movement necessarily implies. Philosophically, move- 
ment, of course, is a broader notion than merely local 
movement through space; it is a qualitative change from 


a potential state of being to its corresponding act and} 


perfection. But all potentialities are faced towards 
definite actualities: one does not pluck figs from thorn- 
bushes, or gather grapes from cabbage-stalks. The end 
or perfection is already indicated by the nature of the 
potentiality in question. But even local movement is 
not entirely aimless: if one moves at all one must go in 
some direction. 


All action then may be said to imply end or purpose, § 


whether such ends are consciously in mind or not. Admit 


that, and one is forced to grant that a man’s most trivial F 


action will take him a long ‘way: the slightest human 
action has necessarily a reference to an end that is ullti- 
mate and final. What that end must be is not now in 
question, but that human action abuts on an end that is 
final is as certain as that there is human action at all. 
It is this ultimate end, in fact, that makes action pos- 
sible. If a man sits down quietly and tries to seek his 
way through the maze of psychological motives for his 
life and action, he must hit the streak of light that will 
lead him to a supreme Object of his life. 


What is the reason for this assertion? It is simply 
this, that once a man starts going in this direction he 
cannot stop until he finds a final and sufficient reason 


why he acts at all. To start out on a series of ends and’ 


purposes, where one thing leads to another and _ that 
other leads on to something else and something else to 
a futher something else and so on ad infinitum means 
that one will never act at all. An illustration of the 
difficulty, in a small way, is supplied by the very intelli- 
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gent man who sees so many reasons for and against a 
course of action that he does not act at all: he is 
undecided. But that is only an illustration because 
fundamentally there is one form of indecision which 
belongs to no man: even indecision covers a decision 
not to act. Natively we are actually involved in the 
series of ends and purposes, and that is so because 
our series of ends is not without its fulcrum and fixed 
point from which the series is suspended. Every action 
then bears within it reference to a supreme Object in life, 
and whether we are conscious or not of that hidden 
relation, the philosophy which it implies is already 
working at the heart of our lives. 


In every man there is the impulse to do and be, to 
develop and grow, to perfect and realize himself in some 
way. All his activities, of no matter what colour or 
order, are aspects of this generic impulse that rules his 
life as a whole. How best to realize his end in life is 
always dimly present in a man’s deep consciousness, for 
it is already imbedded in his every action. That is im- 
plied in a man’s moral attitude, no matter how loose or 
unsatisfactory that attitude may actually be. Little as 
aman may be aware of it, his instinctive attitude to 
what for him constitutes the supreme good in life is 
already operative. That supreme good may as yet not 
be in full light, no more than the consciousness of ulti- 
mate harmony may be in his efforts at knowledge, but 
even in the shadows it is the supreme good which, like 
: magnet, is drawing him through the zig-zag course of 
ife. 


A man’s philosophy of life is nothing more or less than 
this deep attitude of his to what for him constitutes the 
supreme object in his life. It goes with him all through 
life, it is the secret source of all his attitudes and activi- 
ties, and on last analysis the only alternative for him is 
consciously to be a philosopher with a theory of life or 
unconsciously to be a philosopher and go through life 
without being aware of the fact. The only alternative 
then in regard to life, as in regard to knowledge, is be- 
tween a conscious or an unconscious philosophy. 


As man’s special prerogative is thought, however, it 
does seem certain that a philosophy which is merely 
unconscious is not worthy of him. Blind, instinctive 
action ought not to be man’s reaction to life seeing that 
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he is endowed by thought to guide him. The transition 
from one’s instinctive philosophy is here even more 
imperatively demanded than in man’s attitude to know- 
ledge. Man’s moral character is at stake, for whereas 
animals are led by instinct to act for ends they know not 
in their character of ends, man is endowed by reason 
freely to elect for certain courses of action. Properly to 
select such lines of action, however, a man must light 
up his life and see the goal he wishes to attain: his 
instinctive attitude must be replaced by a conscious 
philosophy which will preside over his endeavours. 
This is all the more convincing that for moral conduct 
proper one needs knowledge. Virtue and knowledge 
are not, as Socrates is supposed to have held, identical. 
But no man can be really moral by chance. Ignorance 
and innocence are not one and the same thing from the 
moral viewpoint, and one whose conduct is morally good, 
without knowing it, is only accidentally so, as it were. 
A man usually acts his creed in any case, but if his life 
is to be really human, his creed must be codified and 
refiexly known. This really cuts across the psycho- 
logical difficulty of extricating one’s motives from the 
complexity of one’s life: it legislates simply for a view 
of life that will rescue action from instinctive levels and 
make it intelligent and human. 


Philosophy is an effort to take up this fundamental 
attitude that is instinctive and render it lightsome and 
conscious. That can be done in no other way than by 
thought and reflection. If it is objected that thinking 
only renders life more difficult, then the solution is not 
to be found in running away from thought into some sub- 
human instinctive escape. If thought does not work, 
that is not the fault of thought but of men’s thinking, 
and the only solution is deeper, more prolonged, and 
clearer thinking. Men cannot shirk the duty of think- 
ing. The alternative never is between thinking or not 
thinking, but between different ways of thinking, some 
of which are superficial and therefore bad, and others 
which are deep and obstinate enough to overcome the 
inertia of laziness that is in every one of us. We are all 
as lazy as we can be, somebody has said. But nobody 
has ever said that laziness can absolve us from the duty 
of thinking. 












































































































































The place of intelligence in life is unfortunately some- 
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what obscured at the present day. Intelligence has 
come to be identified with the reason of certain 
scientists in the nineteenth century, and as a result it is 
far from popular. It may indeed be, as Arnold sug- 
gests, that it is not Linnaeus or Cavendish or Cuvier who 
can give us the secret of life, but Shakespeare with his 


. . . daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares and take 
The winds of March with beauty; 


or Wordsworth with his 


. voice . . . heard 
In springtime from the cuckoo bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Amongst the farthest Hebrides. 


Such poetry surely can send us back with strange 
exaltation into the life that begets it or enjoys it. 
But even poetry cannot absolve us from seeking light. 
Philosophers are not always poets, but never was there 
a poet who was not a philosopher, and even in the poet 
the creative part of him is intelligence under the sway of 
feeling. Intelligence is simply the light of life, it is life,. 
a form of life, life as it grows conscious and limpid to its 
own eyes. Intelligence, and particularly reason, that 
is, as a ‘‘ logical and mensurative faculty,’’ is not the 
only thing in life; there is volition, feeling, and the many 
other things that go to make the life of man. But 
intelligence is privileged just because it is the light of 
_ life, a light shared by every man, and without which life 

is dark and meaningless. It is not every man who can 
command poetic exaltation, or satisfy himself with its 
intuition of life. Nor can the other elements of life 
dictate to thought on the plea that they alone constitute 
life. Devoid of reason and intelligence the life of man 
would shrink in poetic exaltation and in feeling to mere 
biological vitality. Neither need we suppose man’s 
thinking to be angelic or purely spiritual. He thinks 
‘with his whole being, and feeling, when it is not isolated 
and divorced from thought, can make its contribution. 
Philosophy as a sense of the whole of life takes into 
account the full context of the human mind, with its 
Many aspects, in its effort to read life’s secret. Unless 
we are to rest satisfied with instinctive action, or seek 
refuge in an incommunicable intuition, we must relate 
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life to a conscious philosophy which will seek to indicate 
life’s ideal. ‘‘ An ideal,’ as W. James points out, 
‘“* must be something intellectually conceived, something 
of which we are not unconscious, and it must carry with 
it that sort of outlook and brightness that go with all 
intellectual facts. Ideals are relative to the lives that 
entertain them. To keep out of the gutter is here no 
part of consciousness at all, yet for many of our brethren 
it is the most legitimately engrossing of ideals.’’® But 
even “‘ keeping out of the gutter’’ is itself inspired by 
some ideal and until philosophy throws light on the goal 
of life there is little incentive for the upward ascent from 
gutter to real heights. When philosophy has done this 
service it will have removed much of the smug com- 
placency that can go with low ideals. The man who 
thinks he is all that he ought to be is obviously not all 
that he should be. He may have reached a little hillock, 
but if he opens his eyes he will see Alps on Alps arise. 
The world of moral action is as inexhaustible as the 
universe of knowledge. How infinitely inexhaustible, 
philosophy alone can tell. 

But the Christian who has the Faith, has he not an out- 
look on life that may be said to constitute his philosophy ? 
He is not dependent merely on the findings of scientists 
or philosophers. Is he not constrained by the logic of 
the foregoing to render explicit the philosophy of his 
Faith? Or perhaps it is, that philosophy and Faith do 
not mix, and must therefore be kept resolutely apart! 


5 T'alks to Teachers, ed. 1919, p. 297. 





WORKING IT OUT 


By Aa MARRIED LAYMAN. 


[ is a common thing for people to throw themselves 


wholeheartedly into the task of learning and 

succeeding in some trade or profession. If we 

throw ourselves wholeheartedly into the job of 
living rightly, it is clear by analogy that success will 
not be achieved by complying with the minimum 
requirements. It is also clear that we must see the 
thing as an orderly scheme, the various parts of which 
fii together. Unless our minds can fit Christianity into 
a rational and comprehensible scheme, the strain on 
faith is excessive, and partial or complete failure is to 
be expected. 


Now it seems to me that among Catholics there is too 
much repetition of first principles, and too little attempt 
to work them out. It is asking too much to expect 
that everyone can acquire a full understanding of first 
principles and work out for himself an orderly scheme 
of life. If the present conventions and habits of the 
world around us were based on Christianity, and if 
praise or blame were commonly allocated on Christian 
principles, my criticism might not hold. As it is, the 
Christian must depart from many of the conventions 
and habits of his neighbours, and live in independence 
of their judgment. That is difficult enough in any case, 
and without the mental picture of an orderly scheme 
of Christian life it is extremely difficult. 


The Pope and the Catholic hierarchy assure us that 
the civilized world has departed far from the ways of 
Christianity, and it is not difficult to see this for 
ourselves. In England we have grave economic troubles, 
and much social injustice; great masses of the people 
are poor and deprived of independence, and many of 
them are unable to find work by which to support 
themselves and their families; factories and mines are 
unable to sell their products, foreign trade has diminished, 
and there are rumours of war, although we depend on 
the maintenance of peace for the transport from abroad 


of the greater part of our food. No serious attempt is 
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made to assess or attack the situation from a Christian 
standpoint. 





Much as these public problems need more serious 
consideration than they now receive, I am _ neither 
competent nor wishful to deal with them. There are, 
however, other problems of a more personal sort for 
which we need solutions as part of a rational scheme 
of life. Since the average layman is bound to deal with 
them in some sort of way, and it is difficult to find 
recognized solutions to hand, I have the temerity to set 
down in writing a few of the conclusions which derive 
from my own limited experience. These are submitted 
in order to indicate the nature of my proposals, and may 


be regarded as matter for debate rather than as final 
judgments. 


Let us start with marriage. Our grandparents and all 
our earlier ancestors took it for granted that marriage 
more often than not would result in the birth of from 
six to a dozen children. Even to-day that is the common 
assumption in most parts of the world. I suggest that 
for Catholics in this country it should still be the 
normal assumption. We thus set right a very large part 
of our mental outlook. If illness, great poverty or some 
other reason causes us to seek to limit our family in 
some manner permitted by our.-religion, let us realize at 
once that we are departing from the normal. 


Most people nowadays are ashamed of having more 
than two or three children, and in order to escape from 
this atmosphere of shame it is necessary to see the 
superficial character of the argument supporting it. 
Economists used to argue that the food supply was bound 
to fail the growing population of the earth, but, on the 
contrary, the whole civilized world complains to-day of 
an excess of food. Providence, in fact, is shaming man 
for his inability to distribute the plentiful fruits of the 
earth. We hear everywhere of the wholesale destruction 
of food, and of innumerable plans for restricting its 
production. God is certainly able to provide for the 
large family, and it is for us to overcome the confusion 
which causes artificial scarcity and thus supports those 
who erroneously believe that more mouths to feed must 
of necessity intensify poverty. They forget that each 
additional citizen is a potential producer, and able to add 
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to the world’s store until that far-distant and hypothetical 
time when every acre is producing its maximum. 


If we point to the fact that our own country produces 
but a fraction of the food it needs, and that we find 
increasing difficulty in exchanging our manufactures for 
food, there is again a ready answer. We have chosen 
to abandon year after year the tillage of our fields so 
that only one-thirteenth of our population works on the 
land, as compared, for example, with one-third in 
Germany and in the United States. If we must, in any 
case, get less food from abroad, we can certainly grow 
more at home, and the large family as a normal ideal 
still fits into a comprehensible scheme of life. Man has 
made the difficulties, and man can unmake them. 


Our attitude to a multitude of problems is determined 
by our conception of the meaning of marriage. If we 
calmly and finally assume, as our ancestors did, that in 
the ordinary course of events marriage will bring several 
children in its train, we have to complete our scheme 
of life with compatible assumptions. For instance, thrift 
becomes inevitable, and we have to conceive of it as one 
of the good links in the chain of our scheme, for 
something regarded as a ae to be escaped from 
cannot form part of an ideal life. But, on a frank 
examination, thrift is discovered to be an admirable 
Catholic accomplishment, far removed from the vice of 
avarice. The reputable thinkers of all ages agree that 
thrift leads to happiness, security, charity and peace. 
As a nation we are known to be unthrifty, and we have 
much to learn in this respect from Catholics of other 
countries. 


Thrift is closely associated with personal simplicity, 
and thus we reach the next link in our chain. Whatever 
our social station, we may confidently embrace the idea 
of simplicity. Its merits are evident in almost every- 
thing: food, clothes, houses, furniture, utensils, habits, 
pleasures, hobbies, and so forth. For simplicity does 
not imply a negative attitude of mind: it is compatible 
with bright colours, with the highest art, with creative 
power, and with great physical and mental achievement 
and enjoyment. 


Work is the next item, and hard work at that. Let 
us take hard work to our hearts as one of the best and 
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most essential things in our lives. It is an inevitable 


part of our scheme. Consider for a moment the great 
men and women we admire: they had one thing in 
common—hard work. And it needs little experience to 
learn the joy, contentment and satisfaction which proceed 
from strenuous and persistent work, however humble its 
character. It is, of course, assumed that property will 
be so divided as to get rid of most of the repetition jobs 
which our abnormal industrialization has made so familiar, 
and that the main interest of life will thus be transferred 


from hours of leisure to its normal position—hours of 
work. 


The next link I will call family stability, and by that 
I mean, firstly, that various members of a family should 
normally live in the same neighbourhood, and that 
exigencies of work or ambition should not isolate a 
married man from the main body of his and his wife’s 
relatives, as so often happens in these unstable times. 
Granted a large family, the free help in illness or other 
misfortune so readily offered when many relatives are 
near is normal to our scheme, and cannot be replaced 
by hired service even if the expense could be borne. 


Secondly, I mean that ties of blood should be fostered 
rather than weakened, and in this matter we often forget 
how much stronger family bonds are in countries other 
than our own. With some relatives we shall have little 
in common, and there will always be different degrees 
of association, but those who are descended from the 
same grandfather or great-grandmother can never escape 
from the beginnings of a common interest, and that 
interest relates both to persons and to localities. It is 
a real bond, and we see its reflection in the pleasure 
which strangers in blood experience on discovering that 
they know the same persons or the same localities. By 
fostering the recognition of kinship we conserve a ready- 
made society for mutual help and personal association 
which can be supplemented but not replaced by friend- 
ships made among acquaintances. 


In the third place, the stability of the family can only 
be maintained if we know of whom our family consists, 
and we may be well advised to revive an old custom 
by recording the births, marriages and deaths of its 
members in a family bible or some other book which is 
likely to be preserved. We are taught that a special 
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kind of respect is due to our parents and grandparents 
by reason of the fact that they gave us our very existence, 
and the presence of a parallel conception among ancient 
and modern non-Christian peoples confirms that it is a 
part of the natural law. A record of kindred has many 
uses, and not least among them is the establishment of 
a family tradition. Great influence for good results from 
the memory of those of our kindred who have shown 
courage in adversity, strength of character, exceptional 
devotion to parents or children, self-sacrifice in the 
service of their neighbours, or especial merit in any sort 
of vocation. 


In the fourth place, the stability of the family should 
be strengthened by some degree of arrangement in 
marriages themselves. The practice now current in this 
country and in America is of modern origin and 
Protestant invention, and can in the main be little 
justified by its results. The competent, thrifty, indus- 
trious, domesticated, modest and motherly girl is, in 
fact, less likely to marry than girls of the less competent 
type, partly because men are influenced by a display of 
physical attractiveness, but even more because the 
opportunities of developing preliminary intimate friend- 
ship with the former type are so much more restricted. 
Not only does the present practice tend towards the 
selection of the less desirable: it also limits choice to 
a small number of acquaintances, and extends the 
possibility of marriage with non-Catholics. 


From our view of marriage we derive our view as to 
the type of house which is suitable to our needs. For the 
bachelor or spinster, or for childless married persons, 
a flat may suffice; for others the main needs to-day are 
internal space and a garden, preferably in or near the 
country. In setting up a household the available money 
should either provide at once for expansion, or be in 
part saved. No one can be sure of a large family, or 
indeed of any children, but everyone is bound to be 
prepared for the fulfilment of his conception of the 
normal. As to furniture, it is nowadays admitted that 
for each room a minimum quantity of a simple character 
is both good taste and conducive to health. 


The choice of an occupation has to be considered. 
There are the noble occupations which are works of 
mercy: those of priest, monk, nun, missionary, doctor, 
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nurse and teacher. These naturally fit into a Christian 
scheme of life, as do the primary occupations of farming, 
growing and preparing food, inn-keeping, the production 
of cloth and clothes, domestic work, building, working 
in wood and metals, digging coals, providing transport, 
and kindred tasks concerned with procuring the neces- 
sities of life. We admire likewise the work of the 
military or civil servant of the State, the lawyer, the 
architect, the artist, the musician, the writer, and certain 
others who do not fall into the preceding categories. 
But since our scheme of life anticipates much diminution 
in the importance now allotted to the claims of finance 
and commerce, as exemplified by dealing in money and 
exchanging for profit things made by others, we shall 
normally regard as less desirable the multitude of occu- 
pations which relate to this last category. Similarly we 
shall regard as less desirable those trades concerned with 
the production of articles and services which can readily 
be done without and absorb energy needed for the 
increase of things of primary importance. 


We shall, apart from exceptional circumstances, avoid 
certain occupations which put an especial strain on 
morality or family life, even although they are not evil 
in themselves. I will mention two examples. Some 
English women have courageously succeeded in rearing in 
tropical countries families consisting of several children, 
but the problems thus raised are so numerous that 
married life there should not be undertaken without mature 
consideration, although there can be no such objection 
to emigration to a temperate climate, especially if several 
relatives emigrate together to the same place. Again, 
it is obvious that there are grave difficulties to be faced 
by women without private means who choose a stage 
career. For instance, a married woman who travels from 
town to town in the ranks of the theatrical profession 
could hardly contemplate the possibility of having several 
children, and her husband’s earnings may well be 
insufficient to support her and a family in a separate 
fixed abode. The repertory theatre is thus more consonant 
with our scheme than the travelling company. 


The employment of leisure is also a matter of interest. 
Many forms of recreation are valid, but in our scheme 
of life there will, I think, be certain fendencies. Useful 
handicrafts for both sexes give the maximum of satis- 
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faction and are compatible with the idea of thrift. 
They develop skill and ability, create things of use and 
enjoyment, and permit of thought. The same may be 
said of gardening as a hobby: the garden, too, is usually 
at home. Recreation which keeps the body fit for all 
its mental and physical tasks falls also into line with 
our trend of thought. Reading, particularly the study 
of some subject of interest to us, provides matter for 
conversation, and trains the mind. usic, painting and 
writing will be undertaken by those to whom they appeal. 


There will be much intelligent conversation and 
discussion, and occasional dancing, parties and con- 
viviality. There will also be occasional visits to a 
theatre, concert or cinema; but we shall lean mainly 
towards doing something of ourselves, either physically 
or mentally. And in so far as we have opportunity and 
ability we shall develop a broad and balanced outlook 
which in the best sense of the word may be called 
culture; but such culture does not depend on money or 
on many books, in fact money often provides too many 
distractions, and excessive reading deadens the mind. 


It is scarcely necessary to add that we shall find time 
and means whereby to help those poorer than ourselves 
and those in trouble. Qur simpler habits will more 
readily permit of it; and greater opportunity must be 
found, particularly for the middle classes, who in large 
towns tend to see only those of their own social position, 
and live in ignorance of the real lives of the poor. The 
welfare of our fellow-men must vitally concern and 
occupy us, both in its collective aspect and in contact 
with individuals. 


In spite of its difficulty, we shall have to find some 
solution to the problems connected with ‘modesty and 
the intimate things of life, since with them the Christian 
is bound to concern himself when living among pagan 
surroundings. Comparison with the Catholic countries 
of to-day and with our own Catholic past suggests that 
we need greater frankness combined with more personal 
restriction and a recognition of the difference between 
married and unmarried persons. But in the absence of 
a solution which is recognized it is almost impossible 
to adopt customs which differ from those of our 
neighbours. 
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Our religion and its philosophy of life will consciously 
or unconsciously tincture all our thoughts and actions; 
there will be no religious compartment and secular 
compartment. Within our limitations as laity we shall 
consider our obligation to practise Christianity equal to 
that of priesis, nuns and monks. We shall completely 
escape from any false notion that as laity our religious 
duty is limited to what we commonly call our religious 
duties. Our young people will be brought up to under- 
stand that attendance at church services and partaking 
of the sacraments form only a foundation for a super- 
structure which consists of a Christian mode of life 
deriving from a Christian mental and spiritual outlook, 
and that this super-structure is bound to be widely 
different from that of those who build upon hedonism 
or a philosophy which is but semi-Christian. 


We shall recognize with humility that the possession 
of the Catholic faith does not of itself make us more 
virtuous, or even in one sense more Christian, than our 
neighbours who are not Catholics. Others may at times 
approach nearer than we do to the virtues of the saints. 
It is indeed common knowledge that some of the 
Protestant sects have laid great stress on the attainment 
of virtues genuinely Christian, such as detachment from 
material cares, peace of mind in difficulties, simplicity 
in outlook, contentment with little, honesty, patience, 
forgiveness of injury, modesty, temperance, brotherly 
love, diligence, and personal service to the sick, the 
poor, the prisoner and the heathen. Furthermore, they 
have shown great courage, self-sacrifice, vigour, initiative 
and devotion in public and private good works. Such 
of their principles and ideals as are wrong we shall freely 
criticize and oppose, but we shall not hesitate to learn 
from their successes. 




















































































































We shall revive the living interest which in earlier 
times was taken in Catholic history and biography, and 
in the detailed application of Catholic philosophy to the 
concrete problems of the day. Of this last the revived 
interest in the writings of St. Thomas Aquinas is a 
beginning. We shall become possessed of a new religious 
literature which will be neither sentimental nor erudite, 
but concise, matter-of-fact, easy to understand, and, 
above all, intensely interesting to young and old of both 
sexes. To suppose that the pageant of Christian history 
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and the working out of Christian principles are not of 
general interest 1s at once comedy and tragedy. 

A priest, not long ago, suggested to his congregation 
that on that afternoon they should substitute the epistles 
of St. Paul for their Sunday newspaper. Perhaps in 
their effort to protest against a Protestant exaggeration 
some of them had no bible, but, for such as had, the 
language is that of three hundred years ago and the 
message thereby loses part of its reality. If we translate 
the epistles into Chinese, we presumably choose the 
current form of language, and have no interest in any 
supposed dignity or literary value which archaic Chinese 
may possess, for we particularly wish the message of 
the epistles to apply to this present life in China. So 
also do we in England need a translation of at least the 
Gospels and Epistles into the living tongue of to-day. 


The lives of many Christian saints and heroes admit 
of re-writing: in their customary form they are often 
uninteresting and out-of-touch with the mentality of the 
bulk of those who might otherwise read them. They 
need interpretation not perhaps for the exceptionally 
learned or pious student, but certainly for the ordinary 
man and woman, and boy and girl. In part the fault 
is ours, but the good which is in us ought to respond 
with enthusiasm to the virtues and valour of those whom 
we must regard as examples, if the points of contact 
between their lives and ours were really brought home 
tous. We must foster high ideals, and these ideals must 
2 embodied in persons if they are to have their full 
effect. 


Part of this essay has been written in a room looking 
directly on to the great Bell Harry Tower of Canterbury 
Cathedral. Without wishing to go back to the manner 
of life of the days of that cathedral’s greatness, we may 
use the period of Becket and Chaucer to prove that an 
active and pervading interest in religion may be possessed 
by all manner of persons in all walks of life, by no 
means confined to a pious minority or to Sundays. 
With us to-day it is a question of reviving this pervading 
interest. Now to the ordinary person general principles 
have no ready appeal, but so soon as we begin to discuss 
how best to apply them to the things of everyday life 
an absorbing interest is created. Such discussion will, 
of course, result in argument, but that is to be welcomed 
D 
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as a sign of vitality. The principles themselves are 
naturally immutable, but in their application to specific 
problems there is room for experiment and for difference 
of opinion, and there may = alternatives which are 
equally valid. To omit public discussion of these 
questions merely for the sake of retaining the appearance 
of unity would seem short-sighted and unwise. 


The Catholic laity need an outlet for their broader | 
religious interests which at present are held back for © 
want of some channel in which to flow. We are rightly 7 
satisfied with our faith, but we have less cause to be 7 
satisfied with ourselves. I submit that two duties lie | 
before us: to work out in public the application of | 
Christianity to the practical problems of the day, and | 
to attempt to carry the application into effect among | 
ourselves. 2 


If it is possible for us as a partly isolated group to | 
begin to apply Christianity to the practical problems | 
of the day, it will result in obvious differences between 
the behaviour and mental outlook of ourselves and our | 
neighbours: it must be that, or an admission that the | 
bulk of the nation is, after all, practising Christianity. | 
Instead of casually regarding Catholics as persons who | 


go to church and confession, abstain from meat on | 


Fridays, justify drinking and gambling, oppose educa ff 
tional changes and want slum-dwellers to have numerous 
children, our neighbours will see a body of active people 
who are not only spreading abroad what seem to be new 
ways of looking at national and personal problems, but 
actually putting into practice their own beliefs. Such 
a@ movement would spread courage and enthusiasm 
among Catholics themselves, and do more to convince 
the world than any other human action. 


I have no more right than anyone else to put forward 
a solutions to problems which face the Catholic 
aity. But if these solutions are wrong, my inability 
to find better ones suggests that someone more skilled 
should provide them. I have attempted to outline 4 
positive policy, and feel confident at least to that extent. 
Several of the solutions submitted openly represent 4 
stepping-back to our own past, or a stepping-aside to 
customs of countries more Catholic than our own, but [| 
if we admit that Progress as we know it is leading | 
away from Christianity we can no longer serve under / 
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its banner. The world is losing its faith in that curious 
superstition under which for several generations mankind 
has believed that in everything the new ways are 
necessarily better than the old. It is perhaps a sign of 
the times that the celebrated panel, recently painted by 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn for the Rockefeller family, illus- 
trates the proposition that ‘‘ man’s ultimate destiny 
depends not on whether he can learn new lessons or 
make new discoveries and conquests, but whether he is 
willing to accept the lesson taught him close upon two 
thousand years ago.”’ 





HOMILETICS 
By THE RiGHT Rev. Mar. DEAN, D.D., Ph.D. 
Sunday: before the Ascension. 


Text: “I came forth from the Father, and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world and I go unto the Father” 
(Jobn xvi. 2s). 

These were almost the last words which the Incarnate Son of 
God addressed to His apostles: at the Last Supper. He came 
into the world by His Incarnation; He was to leave it by [lis 
Ascension. This solemn statement of Our Lord—in its sim- 
plicity sublime—turns our own thoughts to the approaching 
commemoration of the last scene of His life upon earth. 


Contrast the manner of Christ’s coming into the world with 
His manner of leaving it. His conception was Mary’s secret, 
but everyone may well marvel at His nativity: in the night- 
watches He came—to a world ‘sitting in the darkness and 
shadow of death ”’ ; in His divine Personality, yet in the disguise 
of ‘‘ one like unto a son of man,’’ clothed in the frailty of mortal 
fiesh ; ‘‘ a babe enswathed and lying in a manger ”’; in a stable 
on the outskirts of a village; a little group of wondering shep- 
herds in attendance; His life threatened, exile at hand, the way 
of the cross opening before Him, and at the end—death by 
crucifixion! At the manner of His leaving the world no one 
should marvel : in the light of day—earth illumined by the rising 
of “the Light of the world”; without disguise—the Self- 
revealed and acknowledged Son of the living God, clad in the 
glory of an immortal Humanity; a God-man “ clothed in a cloak 
dipped in blood ”? whereon ‘‘ He hath a name written: King of 
kings and Lord of lords.’? He ascends in triumph from the 
Mount of Olives looking down upon Jerusalem and the temple 
of God and the Holy of Holies—its curtain now ominously rent in 
twain; below Him, in attendance, ‘‘ gazing up at the heaven as 
He went,’’ stand the mother who had borne Him, the women who 
had ministered to Him, the apostles whom He had chosen, 4 
hundred or more of adoring disciples—the whole infant Church, 
His Kingdom—ready for the conquest of the world; above all 
these and in the following of the Lord but invisible to mortal eye 
—a great multitude which no man can number, from every tribe 
of the sons of Israel and from the nations and peoples and 
tongues, the vast throng of redeemed saints of the Old Covenant— 
faithful patriarchs and tried prophets, judges and kings and 
priests, matrons and maidens and martyred Innocents: Adan, 
Eve, Moses, Abraham, David, Isaiah, Symeon and Anna, 
Zachary and Elizabeth, Joseph and the Baptist—who shall name 
them all?—all surging up from the limbo where the souls of the 
countless just who died before Christ were detained till the King 
of glory should Himself bid the eternal gates of heaven be lifted 
up and let the souls of His redeemed enter at last upon their 
eternal rest. Through the portals of paradise passes that endless 
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procession, streaming up towards the great white throne, where 
the Father and the Holy Spirit are waiting to welcome the now 
Incarnate second Person of that all-holy Trinity. Only inspired 
words can paint the last scene of the Ascension : ‘‘ Then I beheld, 
and I heard around the throne the voice of many angels, and 
their number was myriads of myriads and thousands of thousands, 
and they said with a loud voice: ‘ Worthy is the Lamb who was 
sacrificed to receive power and riches and might and honour and 
glory.’ And (as the Lord Jesus took His seat on the right hand 
of God) every creature which is in heaven and on earth I heard 
saying: ‘To Him who sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb 
be blessing and honour and glory and might for ever and ever!’ ” 
(Apoe. v. 11-13.) 

For Jesus Christ the Ascension was the beginning of abounding 
joy, the seal of His holiness, the triumph of His power, the 
acknowledgment of his Godhead, the completion of His glory. 
For us—it is a cogent appeal to our faith, hope, and charity. 


(1) Faith: The effect of the Ascension on the faith of Christ’s 
disciples, reeling and stunned under the blows of the agony, 
death, and burial of Him whom they had once confessed to be 
“the Son of the living God,’’ was to establish and vitalize their 
belief in Him for ever. Far from failing in all things, He had 
fulfilled all things. ‘‘ Go (Magdalene) to My brethren and say 
to them: ‘I ascend to My Father and to your Father.’ ”’ 
Wherefore ‘“ to them also He showed Himself alive after His 
passion by many proofs, during forty days appearing to them.’’ 
But when finally He led them forth from the Cenacle to the Mount 
of Olives and “‘ was lifted up before their eyes ”’ and ‘‘ was taken 
up into heaven and took His seat at the right hand of God,”’ then, 
indeed, ‘‘ having adored Him they returned to Jerusalem in great 
joy and were ever in the temple praising and blessing God.’’ 
Even unto blood they became His witnesses in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea and Samaria, and unto the end of the earth, sustained 
by the memory of the sight of Jesus ascending whence He came. 


(2) Hope: When Our Lord ascended, it was the first time that 
a human nature had ever penetrated into the abode of the blessed ; 
it was humanity’s first home-coming. Nor then did it timidly 
take the lowest place, but in ‘‘ Christ the firstfruits,”’ fully God 
and fully man, it mounted above angel and archangel to the 
highest place, to a throne whereon no cherub or seraph ever shall 
sit, even to the right hand of the Father, “‘ and became the 
associate in glory of that Father with whose Nature it was 
united in the Person of the Son” (St. Leo). As God the Son 
shall never cease to be God, so shall He never cease to be man. 
Ere long, the untainted humanity of Christ’s mother, all-human 
though she was, would likewise be rapt into heaven in the hour 
of her glorious Assumption. In the light of this double 
assurance that heaven is the home not of angels only but of men 
also, nay, that in the Person of the God-man and in that of His 
human mother we have already entered upon our inheritance, how 
hope-inspiring are the words of Jesus: ‘‘ In My Father’s house 
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there are many mansions ’’—room for all My brethren; ‘I 

to prepare a place for you. I am coming again, and I will take 
you to Myself, that where I am, ye also may be.’”’ A God-man 
is become man’s Advocate with the Father. ‘‘ Christ hath 
entered into heaven to appear now before the face of God on our 
behalf’? (Heb. ix. 24), the Head to plead for the members, 
“* Wherefore He can at all times save those who approach God 
through Him, since He liveth always to make intercession for 
them ”’ (Heb. vii. 25). ‘‘ God raised Him up and gave Him glory, 
so that your faith and hope might be in God ”’ (I Peter i. 21). 


(3) Charity: The heart goes out to whatsoever it loves; | 


“* where thy treasure is, there shall thy heart be also.’’ For him 
whose heart is set on things earthly, who never looks beyond the 
grave and fears to look even so far, who has in his life no room 
for God, and for whom heaven does not spell home—for such a 
one the Ascension is no more than a meaningless mystery. He is 


of all men most pitiable. But if with St. Paul “we hope for | 
what we behold not,’’ and “‘ seek the things that are above, where 
Christ is seated on the right hand of God,” if for us “our | 


country is in the heavens, whence we eagerly await the Lord 
Jesus, who will transform the body of our lowliness, that it may 
be one with the body of His glory ”’ (Philip iii. 20), then shall we 
find that in the Ascension “ the charity of Christ constraineth 
us,’’ that our own love will leap up and follow the lead of faith 
and hope, that our hearts will go out to “ the Firstborn of many 
brethren,’’ who hath gone to prepare a place for us, that what He 
said of His death by crucifixion is true also of His life-giving 


Ascension: “I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things to Myself.’’ 


Sunday after the Ascension. 


Text: ‘“ When the Paraclete is come, whom I will send you 
from the Father, the Spirit of truth, He shall witness concerning 
Me ” (John xv. 26). 

These words are found in the very heart of the last, longest, 
most solemn and most intimate discourse of Our Lord—that 
given at the Last Supper. Four times on that occasion did the 
word “ Paraclete ” fall from Our Lord’s own lips. It does not 
occur elsewhere in the gospels. First (xiv. 16), He told His 
apostles that He was going to ask the Father to give them 
‘©another Paraclete.’’ Christ Himself had been their first 
Paraclete. Presently He must leave them. Their second Para 
clete would abide with them for ever. Next (xiv. 26), Christ 
revealed to them that the Paraclete to come was none other than 
the Holy Ghost. He would not make and unfold a new series of 
revelations, but would maintain the apostles in the possession of 
all the truths that Christ Himself had taught. Then (xv. 26) and 
consequently—when the Paraclete came He would, as the Spirit 
of truth, bear witness to the truth concerning Christ Himself— 
His divine Personality, divine mission, essential holiness, etc. 
Lastly (xvi. 7)—that unless He, Christ, first departed, the Para- 

clete would not come at all. 
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Clearly these four statements are utterances of prime im- 
portance and demand our attention, especially in view of the 
approaching feast of Pentecost. 

(1) The new title of ‘‘ Paraclete”’ here given to the Holy 
Ghost finds a ready English equivalent in the word ‘ Advocate,’’ 
signifying ‘‘ one called to the side of another,” either to plead 
for him, defend him, convict his opponent, or to stand by and 
minister support, counsel, courage and consolation. All this 
Christ Himself had done for His followers, throughout His 
mortal life; and now we are to realize the same is being done for 
us by ‘“‘ another Advocate,’’ another divine Person, for whose 
coming Christ Himself pleaded with the Father, and who will 
stand by us unto the consummation of the world. 

(2) But how can the Holy Spirit, the omnipresent God, be said 
to ‘come ’’ to us? Already ‘‘ in Him we live and move and have 
our being ” in virtue of our very creation. Not a grain of sand, 
not a blade of grass, nor any living thing can exist for a moment 
without God. Indeed, it would seem more true to say that, at 
creation, we entered at once and for ever into the presence of 
God, than that thousands of years after creation God came to us. 

Yes ; so real already is the presence of God in all His creatures 
that the ‘‘ coming ” of any divine Person to us can only mean 
that that Person becomes present to us in some new mode or 
manner, or by some special form of activity—beneficent or other- 
wise. Thus the Lord God of Israel “ visited’? His people in 
mercy or in wrath when, at the hour and in the place appointed, 
He abounded in blessing or in chastisement. The Son “ came ”’ 
to us in a new and transcendent way when in the Incarnation He 
clothed Himself in our humanity and ‘“ dwelt amongst us.” 
But God as Man dwelt only in Palestine, and the touch of His 
hand and the sound of His voice reached comparatively few and 
for few years. Now, however, is the Holy Spirit come to us in 
a way that knows no limits of time or place, in the richest, 
fullest, most lasting and perfect Dispensation of grace that earth 
shall ever know. Herein lies the fundamental significance of the 
coming of the Holy Ghost—it rounds off and completes the full 
circle of God’s beneficent designs for men. All three Persons of 
the adorable Trinity have now “ visited ’”’ us, have busied Them- 
selves about us, and have crowned their work with the appointed 
fullness of grace and truth. The Dispensation of the Spirit has 
none other—no “‘ more excellent way ’’—to follow it here upon 
earth. There remains for the faithful but the final revelation of 
the Beatific Vision. 

(3) Christianity being God’s last Dispensation of mercy, we. do 
not wonder that Jesus said, ‘“‘ The Spirit of truth shall witness 
concerning Me ’’; for He comes to testify, by miracle, illumina- 
tion, inspiration and grace, to the Godhead of Christ, to the truth 
of His teaching, to the validity of His claims and the divinity of 
His Church ; as Paraclete—to plead for and defend His Kingdom, 
to “ convict the world of (the world’s) sin, of (Christ’s) holiness, 
of (Satan’s) judgment,’’ condemnation and overthrow (John xvi. 
8-11); to stand by the Bride of Christ, supporting, counselling, 
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encouraging and consoling, for ‘ the hour cometh when whoso- 
ever killeth you shall think that he doth a service to God.’’ The 
world may go Red and Godless as Russia; the Church shall go 
Red only with the blood of martyrs led by the Spirit to “‘ witness 
concerning Christ.”’ 

(4) Lastly, Christ said of the Paraclete, ‘‘ If I go not, the 
Paraclete will not come.’? For in the providential designs of 
God, not of sheer necessity, the passion, death and ascension of 
Our Saviour were to prelude the sending of the Holy Ghost, 
whose coming was the principal and richest fruit of the Sacrifice 
of the Cross. Stupendous cause, stupendous effect! To each 
divine Person, in the plan of God, was assigned an appropriate 
part, in appointed sequence, in the work of man’s redemption; 
and the new era of grace was not to be inaugurated till the God- 
man had finished His course and with wounded hands had laid 
His merits at the feet of the Eternal Father. 


Whit Sunday 

The Christian Pentecost commemorates not the internal and 
eternal procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the 
Son, but the coming of the same Holy Ghost, sent by the Father 
in Christ’s name, to inaugurate an external and temporal mission 
to men. 

We may profitably review the circumstances of this mysterious 
coming. 

It took place in the year of Christ’s crucifixion, in the course 
of the day of Pentecost, the Jewish “feast of the harvest,” 
which fell that year on the seventh Sunday after Our Lord’s 
resurrection. The hour was about § a.m.—‘‘ the third hour of 
the day ”’ (Acts ii. 15). The place, “ the house where they were 
sitting,’? was apparently that ‘“‘ large upper room ”’ or Cenacle 
in Jerusalem where Jesus had made promise of the Paraclete. 
Gathered together, and ‘‘ persevering with one accord in prayer,” 
were Mary the Mother of Jesus, the twelve apostles, and ‘ the 
brethren ’”—men and women, young and old (Acts ii. 17), the 
whole of the then Christian body, probably comprising the ‘‘ one 
hundred and twenty ” previously present at the election of St. 
Matthias, all probably already baptized with Christ’s baptism 
(Cf. John iii. 26). ‘‘ Suddenly there came a noise from heaven, 
as of the rushing of a blast of wind,’? which symbolized the 
descent of the Holy Spirit; for “ spirit ’ alike in Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew—signifies ‘** wind ” or “ breath ”’ (Cf. John xx. 22). 
‘“« And there appeared to them tongues, as though of fire, which 
parted and sat unon every one of them. And they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in foreign 
tongues,” or as the Greek has it—‘‘in other tongues ’’ than 
their own. 

The surface significance of the event is obvious: It was the 
last stage of preparation of the Church of God. Baptized and 
now ‘ confirmed,”’ adequately gifted and fully equipped, she is 
now ready to evangelize the world, to ‘‘go and teach all 
nations ’’—the task signified by the gift of tongues: ‘‘ tongues 
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like fire,’”? for she was to preach the word of God and ‘“ God 
is a devouring fire,’’ to utter words that would burn and consume 
and purify and enlighten, and kindle in others that fire which 
Christ came ‘‘ to cast upon the earth.” It was the fulfilment 
of the assurance of the Baptist: ‘‘ He who cometh after me is 
mightier than I. He shall baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
and with fire.’ It was the fulfilment of Christ’s promise on 
the day of His ascension : ‘‘ Ye shall be baptized,’’ yea, deluged, 
‘with the Holy Spirit not many days hence ’’—the promise of 
a profuse, unparalleled, outpouring of the Holy Ghost. It was 
the fulfilment of what was spoken through the prophet Joel: 
“ Yea, upon My servants and upon My handmaids in those days 
shall I pour forth of My Spirit ’’ (Acts ii. 16-18). 


But the deeper significance of Pentecost lies in this—that the 
descent of the Holy Ghost was the solemn inauguration of the 
Temporal Mission of the third Person of the Blessed Trinity. 
Animated and inspired by Him, the Church rose up and went 
forth from the Cenacle ‘* in the power of the Spirit ’’ to begin 
her world-wide mission to men, even as Christ, her ‘‘ supreme 
Head,”? had Himself awaited the hour of His baptism when 
“the heaven was opened and the Holy Spirit descended upon 
Him in bodily form as a dove’? and His public ministry was 
thus divinely inaugurated. 


Pentecost, then, is not, strictly speaking, the birthday of the 
Church. Her conception, formation, constitution, organization, 
instruction—all this and more was the work of Jesus Christ; 
but in God’s design it was reserved to the third Person to 
descend in visible form upon the Bride of Christ, to anoint her 
with His presence (I John ii. 28), to fill her and confirm her, 
and bid her now go forth and be in her turn ‘“ the Light of 
the world ’’—God’s perpetual miracle of grace and truth. It 
was Leo XIII who wrote, in his great Pentecostal Encyclical 
Letter of 1897, ‘‘ the Church, which, already conceived, came 
forth from the side of the Second Adam in the hour of His sleep 
upon the cross, mightily manifested herself to men for the first 
time on the memorable day of Pentecost.’’ And pointing to the 
Source of her powers and prerogatives the Pope added: ‘“ Let 
it suffice to say that as Christ is the Head of the Church, so 
is the Holy Ghost her soul. ‘ What the soul is in our body, 
that is the Holy Ghost in Christ’s Body, the Church’ ” (St. 
Augustine). 


When, therefore, we profess our belief ‘‘ in the holy Catholic 
Church,”? we make an act of faith in a great revealed truth—in 
the mystery of the mystical Body of Christ, the living extension 
of the Word Incarnate; for “‘ ye,’’ wrote St. Paul (I Cor. xii. 27), 
“ are (together) the Body of Christ, and severally His members.”’ 
To this Body ‘the Father hath given Christ for supreme 
Head ”? (Eph. i. 22). The Holy Ghost is its soul: ‘“‘ The Spirit 
of God dwelleth within you ” (Rom. vii. 9). And thus, in the 
startling words of the Apostle, “‘ ye are all one person in Christ. 
Jesus ”’ (Gal. iii. 28). 
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In the soul of the Church is the holiness of God; in the mind 
of the Church—the wisdom of God ; in the will of the Church—the 
ruling of God; in the heart of the Church—the charity of God. 
Her Head is in the heavens, her eyes see God, her lips s 

truth, her hands wield power, and her feet are the feet of the ever 
unwearied ‘‘ Shepherd and Bishop of your souls ”’ (I Peter ii. 25). 


Trinity Sunday. 

Text: ‘‘ This is my prayer, that your charity may more and 
more abound ” (Philip. i. 9). 

Fittingly has the Church chosen for this first Sunday after 
Pentecost an Epistle (I John iv. 8-21) and a Gospel (Luke vi. 
36-42) which urge us to abound in love of God and of our 
neighbour; for charity is the first of the twelve fruits of the 
Holy Ghost: ‘* The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts 
through the Holy Spirit who hath been given us.’’ 

In these days not only is the character of true love daily 
defamed in books and papers and pictures, but God Himself is 
forgotten amid the multiplied counter-attractions of the world. 
Yet ‘‘ the great and first commandment ”’ of all still holds: 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart.”’ 


We are all bound—not simply counselled—to love God above 
all things. The moment we cease to do so, we fall from the 
state of grace—we are in sin. A little reflection will convince 
us of this. Love in its widest acceptation is the outgoing of 
the heart to whatever appeals to us, rightly or wrongly, as in 
some way good and desirable. Such outgoing of the heart is 
natural, spontaneous, instinctive—we are so constituted. We 
may note this instinctive movement even in the brute creation. 


But a far higher kind of love is to be found in rational beings, 
a kind which requires intellect and free-will—the power to 
reason and See as to select and choose. Of the many things 
that appeal to us as good we can freely single out one, and 
prefer that to all the rest. Such love is a “ love of preference 7. 
an outgoing of the heart to this in preference to that; and it 
is with such ‘ love of preference,’’ not with abounding feeling 
or emotion, that we must in actual practice love God above 
all things. We say “ in practice,” for even the greatest sinners 
know in their heart of hearts that God is first and highest, but 
this conviction and appreciation of God does not so influence 
their conduct, so dominate and regulate their thoughts, words, 
deeds, and desires, that in the hour of grave temptation their 
preference for God prevails. Through weakness, indifference, 
or malice, they make the wrong choice. But to put the infinitely 
good Creator, Benefactor, and Father in competition, as it were, 
with some passing attraction of earth and then deliberately to 
choose the creature and reject the Creator is so grave an insult 
to the transcendent Majesty of God that the chooser does more 
than incur the divine displeasure as in venial sin; he forfeits 
the friendship of God entirely and falls from grace. Yea, “ He 
that loveth father or mother more than Me is not worthy of 
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Me.” Conduct is the test of love: “‘ If ye love Me, keep My 
commandments.”’ 


Such love of God above all things is not of itself perfect 
charity, nor abounding charity—‘‘ good measure, pressed down 
and running over ”’ ; it is simply every man’s first duty. ‘‘ God’s 
charity is perfected in us” mainly by three things—higher 
motive, increased breadth, deeper intensity. 

(1) Motive. There are men who love God above all things 
mainly out of fear—to avoid hell. They dread the judgment of 
God. ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ”’; 
but “ he that feareth is not perfected in charity.’ Others love 
mainly out of hope—to obtain heaven. They love God as their 
Rewarder, valued at highest value for what He gives. Others— 
out of gratitude for blessings received. God’s kindness has 
touched their hearts: ‘‘ He hath first loved us.’? Others, lastly, 
for His own lovable Self’s sake, His own infinite worth and 
excellence. These love God as their Father and Friend, valued 
at highest value for what He is. This is that charity which 
** surpasseth all,’? the queen of virtues, the love which charac- 
terized the saints. All these motives may, and often do, meet” 


in the same heart; but to abound in the last is the height of 
perfection. 


(2) Breadth. Many lovers of God are content to love Him 
above all things only to the extent of excluding mortal sin, only 
to the inclusion of doing what they must do under penalty of 
forfeiting His friendship. There they draw the line. Others 
embrace a wider field: with a love more sensitive they strive to 
avoid every deliberate venial sin. A few, with utmost self- 
surrender, go forth to limit their very imperfections, seeking in 
all things that which is most pleasing to God, asking not ‘‘ what 
must I do?” but ‘‘ what can I do for Him?’”’ These, indeed, 
give ‘‘ good measure, pressed down and running over.”’ 


(3) Intensity. There is a love of God that is real and sincere 
but weak, wavering and inconstant. The lover is not determined 
and steadfast. He hardly ‘‘ abideth in charity.”” There is also 
@ love more earnest, maybe, but impetuous, protesting, and 
impatient of opposition; sensitive and passionate rather than 
restfully rooted in the soul. Peter in prison, calmly awaiting 
his crucifixion, was a truer lover than the Peter who protested 
so vehemently: ‘‘ Though I should have to die with Thee, I 
will not deny thee.’”’ And there is a love unflinching, stronger 
than death, peaceful and fearless and full of quiet strength, 
for “‘ perfect charity casteth out fear.”’ Thus ‘ stood by the 
cross of Jesus His Mother.” 


If God were to appear this moment in our midst and range 
us all in the order of our charity—where should we stand? One 
day God shall do this. 










NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
I. HISTORY. 


By THe Rev. PHiwie HuGuHess, Lic. en Sc.Hist. 


Fr. David Mathew’s first book—which studied the Renaissance 
and the Reformation as they affected the different Celtic peoples— 
was one of the real events of last year’s publishing season. Nov, 
in collaboration with his brother, he studies once more the 
Reformation and studies it once more from a point of view that 
is strikingly original—the religious revolution as it appeared to 


and affected the solitaries of the hundred or so Charterhouses 
in Northern Europe.! 


We are perhaps familiar with the story of our own Carthusian 
martyrs and now we are shown that heroic episode set in the 
general history of the order in this time of trouble. The tale 
is told of the monasteries destroyed by the anarchy of the 
Peasant’s War in Germany, of others confiscated by the anti- 
clerical oligarchies of the free cities, of others ravaged by the 
Turkish invasion of Hungary. As these losses were recorded 
in the annual general chapters, the peaceful state of England 
was among the blessings which made new crosses easier to bear. 
Nor did the first rumblings of the annulment suit cause any 
apprehension of religious change. As late as 1532 Henry VIII 
was still regarded as one of those truly Catholic princes upon 
whose strong arm the Order could count in an anarchic age. 
A chapter next describes the theological bases of Carthusian 
spirituality—again a thing detached from contemporary thought— 
and then we come to the crisis in England and the martyrdoms. 
The prince has failed the Order. Other princes in Germany and 
Sweden, also, rapidly, take on this new réle of destroyer, and 
the book closes with the Chapter of 1540 that marks the end 
of the Order as a feature of religious life in Northern Europe. 


The study is based on very extensive reading and innumerable 
manuscript Carthusian sources have been used. It is written 
in that wonderful style which was one of the elements of Fr. 
Mathew’s great success last year. Each chapter is preceded by 
an ‘‘ argument.” and then follows what is perhaps best described 
as a beautifully written meditation whose basis is the vast 


collection of carefully studied detailed fact. To read it is sheer 
delight. 


And yet, since this is history, a certain anxiety haunts one 
as one reads. The authors make no secret that often they are 







1 The Reformation and the Contemplative Life. By David Mathew and 
Gervase Mathew, O.P. Sheed & eer pp. 320. 7s. 6d. 
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stating what “‘ must have happened,’’ and yet not infrequently 
it requires very careful reading to see where ascertained fact 
ends and the probability of lawful conjecture begins. It is an 
attempt to see the changes not, as we can hardly help seeing 
them, through the knowledge of their far-reaching effects, but 
as those saw them who could only judge in terms of the previous 
century. 


The method chosen is perfectly legitimate, but its dangers even 
in the most scrupulous hands are easy to foresee. The significant 
detail must be exact, the coloured adjectives so pregnant with 
judgment—judgment on which the thesis depends—must be war- 
ranted. Errors here may sap the reader’s confidence. 


Leo X, for example, was not slowly dying through the summer 
of 1521. He died suddenly and unexpectedly in the December 
of that year. The Wars of the Roses could not be present 
memory to nearly all the London monks in 1525, nor could 
Warwick, dead in 1471, seem near to them. It was hardly a 
fact unfavourable to Henry VIII’s contention (that. his marriage 
to Katherine was invalid) that the Holy See was accustomed 
to grant such dispensations. Only once before had this been 
done, and that only three years before Henry’s dispensation had 
been asked for. It was so unusual that Julius II was inclined 
to demur. Anne Boleyn’s marriage with Henry was never 
publicly solemnized and Dr. Rowland Lee, if he it was who 
married them, was not as yet Bishop of Lichfield. The idea 
of an excommunicated prince was hardly “ familiar’? to the 
English people in 1534—the last before Henry was John three 
centuries earlier. Blessed John Fisher was not, at the time of 
his arrest, the senior bishop, nor the sole survivor in the hier- 
archy of Warham’s contemporaries. The ‘old and timid ” 
Bishop of Lincoln again was barely sixty and it seems a pity 
that the wonderful description of Bishop Stokesley should be 
so largely based on a portrait that, it is stated, may be Luther’s. 
To add the remark that if Stokesley looked like Luther much 
is explained, is surely to sin yet more deeply against historical 
method. We can well believe that to the continental Carthusians 
the menace of the social anarchy, shot through as it was with 
an anti-clerical apocalyptic fervour, and the ever-advancing 
armies of the Turk overshadowed other perils. But that by 
1528 it could still seem that the Reformers had not gone very 
far; and that, four years later, men still missed the significance 
of Luther’s réle; that the English bishops, two years after the 
conscious surrender of 1531, would have little serious cause for 
disturbance; and that even in 1535 the breach between Henry 
VIII and Rome would appear to the Carthusian prior-general 
as no more than “ a long-debated curial malentendu ’’—these are 
surely against all the evidence. 


These are spots on the book’s perfection due in part to the 
genus to which it belongs. On the other hand, for that very 
reason, it abounds in good things, in wise reminders to judge 
the actors only by the knowledge they can themselves be presumed 
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to have had, in many pages of great beauty, and in an occasional 
inspired phrase where three or four words draw a picture, and 
truly, that will last—the ‘‘ gaunt ”’ pontificate of 5 ohn XXII, 
and Cromwell ‘‘ the lines of whose powerful countenance were 
somewhat blurred by prosperous living.’’ Above all, there is the 
great truth which the book repeats time and again, and which 
explains a wider tragedy than that even of this great Order—the 
truth that to the men in whose lifetime Reformation and Counter. 
Reformation worked out their complicated fortunes ‘“‘ the theo- 
cratic conception of the State which alone opened the way for 
the Reformation, still seemed an added pledge of princely faith.” 
This masterly sentence, bred of much study, is the key to the 
whole—and no bad measure of the authors’ capacity. 


Dr. Kidd enjoys a rare reputation for scholarship. A new 
book by the Warden of Keble College is an event. Nevertheless 
we cannot recommend without qualifications this book of his,? 

ublished under the auspices of The English Church Union, 

t is remarkably full, describing fairly the pre-Tridentine revival 
of religion in Italy and Spain, giving an exhaustive account 
of what the author considers the three chief arms of the Counter. 
Reformation, namely, the Society of Jesus, The Inquisition and 
the Council of Trent, and then tracing the history of events 
in every country of Europe. The chapter on Trent is balanced 
by one on The Dissensions among the Reformers, and another 
good chapter, The Forces behind the Revival 1572-98, says 
something of the personalities of the Reformation Popes and of 
such auxiliaries as St. Charles Borromeo, St. Robert Bellarmine 
and Philip II. 


It is an amazing amount of ground to have covered, and we 
should indeed be glad if we could congratulate the learned 
author in proportion to his industry. We cannot, however, 
wholeheartedly commend a book which, while showing by the 
multitude of footnotes on every page, the author’s familiarity 
with the literature of the subject, can speak of the English 
Martyrs as does Dr. Kidd (p. 213 seq.). ‘‘ The religious war 
led by the seminarists was accompanied by a war of political 
intrigue [i.e., for the liberation of Mary Queen of Scots and to 
procure her accession to the throne]. The seminarists were not 
wholly alien to these designs . . . some took part in intrigue. 
Elizabeth, however, felt herself justified ... by events in 
treating many [Roman Catholics] as traitors: though a large 
number suffered upon evidence which would now simply be 
dismissed as insufficient.”” The implication that sufficient of 
the missionary clergy were employed in politics to justify the 
persecution, and that in many cases the evidence of treason 
at their trials was conclusive, is, not to mince words, false. 
What made those gallant men traitors was not their own 
activities, but the Acts of the Elizabethan parliaments. Dr. 
Kidd never once, in connection with this subject, refers to 


2 The Counter-Reformation. By B. J. Kidd, D.D. S.P.C.K. pp. 271. 8s. 6d. 
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Challoner’s Missionary Priests, nor to Fr. Pollen’s English 
Catholics in the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, nor even to the great 
work of the Protestant Meyer. Nor, in connection with the 
Counter-Reformation in the Netherlands, does he cite Dr. Geyl’s 
now classic 7’he Revolt of the Netherlands, which, written to 
defend neither Catholic nor Protestant, makes very clear the 
decisive réle in that story of the small but wealthy minority 
of Calvinist intransigeants. 


It is an exaggeration to say of the Jesuits that ‘“‘ from Lainez 
onwards they acquired control over the policy of the Church ” 
(p. 161). It is very near to misrepresentation to say of Paul III 
(p. 62): “‘ Reform, however, was not at this moment the main 
interest of the Pope. He desired to render the breach with the 
Protestants past healing,’’? misrepresentation certainly to say of 
the same Pope’s attitude to that famous Cardinalitial plan for 
reform the Consilium de emendanda ecclesia, that he ‘‘ perceived 
that reform, on these lines, would mean the loss of revenue 
and of the greatness of his see; and he turned to repression.’’ 
It is absurd to say of the papal success in preserving Italy 
from Protestantism ‘‘ At what price this uniformity was 
purchased may be gathered from the subsequent decadence of 
Italy,”’ and an absurd misunderstanding to say of St. Pius V 
that, by subjecting to the Inquisition even those in whose favour 

apal briefs of exemption and testimonies of orthodoxy had 

n granted, he ‘‘ deprived even the Holy See of its supreme 
power in matters of faith.’’ Caraffa—Paul IV—was not a 
Dominican (p. 43); nor was Catherine de’Medici the niece of 
Clement VII, the relationship was much more distant. ‘‘ Blood- 
thirsty ” is not the adjective to apply to St. Pius V (p. 179)—for 
whom, elsewhere, Dr. Kidd professes such veneration, nor is 
it an impartial phrase that describes the force that Dr. Sanders 
took with him to Ireland as “a following of Italian bandits.’’ 


The last objection we have to make concerns Dr. Kidd’s 
statement (p. 181) that Gregory XIII “‘ hailed with joy the news 
of the massacre of St. Bartholomew ”’ and the insinuation, by 
the reference he gives, that Pastor bears out this statement. 
The statement if made without qualification is not true, and 
Pastor’s careful examination of all the available evidence (which 
runs to seventeen pages) shows it not to be true. His conclusion 
(Vol. XIX, p. 507) is that ‘‘the festivities had no reference 
to the atrocities which had been committed on August 24th, as 
such, but only to the consequences that followed from them... 
the definite liberation of the French Catholics from their mortal 
enemies.”” The Pope’s praise would have been greater had the 
French King “ been able to act with clean hands’ (a con- 
temporary ambassador) and the Pope actually wept at the news 
saying: ‘‘I am weeping for the conduct of the King, which 
is unlawful and forbidden by God.’? Wherever the truth lies 
Pastor gives no support for Dr. Kidd’s lighthearted phrases. 
It is hard to understand how a Catholic contemporary could 
commend such a book as A Model History! 
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Miss Simpson has written a fair and singularly readable 
account of one of the ‘“‘ great occasions ”’ of english History, 
She tells again,* and very sympathetically, the story of Marye 
the Quene’s sad life from Henry VII1’s first stirring of the 
divorce through all the next thirty years. She makes artistic 
use of the contemporary sources and is never an advocate. It 
is not, however, correct to say that ‘‘ the King in putting her 
[Katherine of Aragon] away had law ... on his side ’”’ (p. 33), 
nor that ‘‘ It was then, as it is now, a crime in civil law to 
marry a dead husband’s brother.’?’ When Henry married 
Katherine there was no civil law of marriage in England. The 
Church Law alone ruled matrimonial cases. It was as part 
of Henry’s elaborate scheme to legitimize his union with Anne 
Boleyn that, twenty-five years after his marriage with Katherine, 
Parliament, for the first time, legislated in this matter of the 
forbidden degrees by the Act 25 Henry VIII, c. 22. The book 


is well illustrated with many reproductions of contemporary 
drawings and is indexed. 


The American Catholic Historical Association has just issued 
the first volume of its new series of documentary publications— 
United States Ministers to the Papal Stutes, Instructions and 
Despatches 1848-18684 It is a singularly handsome volume 
edited by Dr. Leo Francis Stock, well known already for the 
many studies on this subject which he has published, and it is 
to be followed by a second which will contain the correspondence 
of the earlier U.S. consuls in Rome. The establishment of 
the Legation, whose correspondence is now, for the first time, 
published, was due very largely to the extraordinary impression 
created by the election as pope of the ‘“ liberal” Giovanni 
Mastai-Ferretti—Pius IX. The instructions to the envoy make 
very clear that he is in no way to concern himself with ‘ even 
the appearance of interfering in ecclesiastical questions whether 
these relate to the United States or any other portion of the 
world.’? The whole object was “ the cultivation of the most 
friendly civil relations with the Papal Government and _ the 
extension of the commerce between the two governments.” It 
was a Democrat administration that established the legation and 
it endured under Democrats, Whigs and Republicans until, 
towards the end of the old régime in the Papal States, religious 
bigotry and misrepresentation brought it to an end. To students 
of the general history of these twenty years the letters are most 
interesting, for although these envoys loyally observed the 
limitations of their commission, they were none the less shrewd 
spectators of the revolution and the collection forms a rich and 
disinterested day-to-day commentary on all its phases. 


Dr. Chaytor’s History of Aragon and Catalonia’ is a timely 


3 The Spanish Marriage. By Helen Simpson. Peter Davies. pp. 175. 5: 
4 Catholic University Press, Washington. pp. xxxix, 456. $5.00. 
5 Methuen. pp. 320. I5s. 
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reminder of the centuries-old forces that are playing their part 
in the politics of contemporary Spain. As everyone knows Spain 
has only been a political unity since the marriage of Ferdinand 
of Aragon to Isabella of Castile in 1479. In this book the 
learned Cambridge scholar tells briefly and in a readable and 
interesting style the history of the hereditary states of Ferdinand 
during the thousand years that preceded the great marriage. 
In that long history religion played its part, and it is with 
interest that we turn to the author for his account of medizval 
Catholicism in the land of St. Raymond of Pefiafort, St. Pedro 
Nolasco, Ramon Lull, Pedro de Luna and St. Vincent Ferrer. 
In that history the Albigenses, too, play their part. It was a King 
of Aragon whom Simon de Montfort defeated and slew at Muret. 
But Dr. Chaytor’s summary of the heresy gives no clue at all 
to the reprobation which the mere mention of it seems universally 
to have produced. It is represented simply as a pre-Reformation 
movement essentially opposed to Catholicism and sustained by 
popular indignation against clerical avarice and debauchery. 
It is hard to understand how the author can be ignorant of 
the wholesale moral perversion which it propagated. It is, too, 
a little disconcerting to notice that in his bibliography he makes 
no mention of Nickerson’s fine study The Inquisition and 
seems not to know that author’s devastating criticism of Oman’s 
account of the battle of Muret here reproduced as being as “‘ near 
to the truth as we are now likely to get.” 


Dr, Chaytor’s authority for the Inquisition is, of all people, 
H. C. Lea! The book is provided with a good index and maps 
are numerous. 


How Castlereagh, self-killed in a fit of madness, went to his 
grave in the Abbey to the accompaniment of the hoots and 
jeers of the London mob is one of the things that everybody 
knows. Alive, one of the great poets of the day had pilloried him 


‘*T met Murder in the way— 
He had a mask like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he looked and grim! 
Seven bloodhounds followed him : 


All were fat ; and well they might 

Be in admirable plight, 

For one by one, or two by two 

He tossed them human hearts to chew 
Which from his wide cloak he drew.”’ 


Dead, Byron whooped exultantly : 


““ So he has cut his throat at last! He? Who? 
The man who cut his country’s long ago.”’ 


It is with the subject of this last savage —- that Mr. 


Hyde deals in this new biography,® not the Foreign Secretary 


6 The Rise-of Castlereagh. By H. M. Hyde. Macmillan & Co. pp. 477. 21s. 
E 
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whom recent research seems to be exalting beyond the stature 
of Canning his rival. Nor is it, again, the Castlereagh whom, 
with Sidmouth and Eldon, the nineteenth century blamed 
richly for the bloodthirsty repression of the years after 
Waterloo, but that Castlereagh in the making as it were, 
serving his apprenticeship in the Ireland of the 1790’s, and 
earning thereby a place in the English Cabinet by the time 
he was thirty. And for that apprenticeship truly he needs 
an apologist, for here his memory, as the biographer of some 
of his victims wrote, ‘‘ smells of hot blood.’’ 


This book has been hailed as a complete rehabilitation, the 
results of which should be just such another reversal of the 
traditional judgment on Castlereagh the Irish Secretary as we 
have recently witnessed in the case of the Foreign Secretary. 
With that opinion of Mr. Hyde’s book—on the one point which 
concerns such a magazine as THE CLERGY REVIEBW—we are unable 
to agree, and the point of our disagreement is Castlereagh’s 
negotiation with the Catholic Bishops by which he won them 
over to support the projected Union. To win their support 
at a time when all parties seemed likely to agree in opposition 
Castlereagh, in 1799, made lavish promises. Yet already, before 
the end of 1798, the English Cabinet, driven by the fanatically 
anti-Catholic Earl of Clare, had fixed the limit of concession, 
Originally there was talk of emancipating the Catholics simul- 
taneously with the Union. Now, thanks to Clare, the Cabinet, 
‘‘ opposed to extending the privilege of the Catholic body at 
the present conjuncture ” (Castlereagh to Elliot, 24th October, 
1798), would pledge itself no further than this that in the Act 
of Union there should be no clause which would ‘ prevent the 
Catholic question from being heretofore taken up ’’ and Castle- 
reagh was explaining to his uncle, Lord Camden, that ‘‘ The 
principle of incorporation is everything . . . and makes it more 
a matter of feeling than substance what decision is taken on 
the other [i.e., the Catholic question].’’ Castlereagh must have 
known before he began his negotiations with the Hierarchy 
that he would hardly be able, as the saying goes, ‘‘ to deliver 
the goods,’’ for he certainly knew that the bitterly anti-Catholic 
forces which had misgoverned Ireland since the Relief Act of 1798 
still held Pitt enchained. This note is too short to do justice 
to Mr. Hyde’s lengthy study (which is based on much hitherto 
unpublished material, is well indexed and well written), but 
whatever his success in defending Castlereagh against the attacks 
on his private character, he has washed away little of the mud 
that sticks to the reputation of the man chiefly responsible 
for the least pleasant side of what was once described, 
rhetorically it is true, as ‘“‘ the blackest and foulest transaction 
in History.” Whether Castlereagh did or did not “ cut his 
country’s throat ”’ he is not yet acquitted of the charge of double 
dealing where the Catholic bishops were concerned. 
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II. ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY. 
By THE ReEv. Lewis Wart, S.J., B.Sc.(Econ.). 


Books about Soviet Russia continue to appeal to the public 
taste, if one may judge from the publishers’ lists. We see that 
country from a rather new angle in Youth in Soviet Russia,} 
by Klaus Mehnert, a young German national, whose family had 
been domiciled in Russia for generations prior to the War, soon 
after the outbreak of which they escaped to Germany. Herr 
Mehnert speaks Russian fluently, and has spent each autumn 
of the past few years in the Soviet Union, where he has friends 
among the younger generation there. In weighing the importance 
to be attached to descriptions of Russian conditions, it is, of 
course, essential to know the point of view of the person who 
furnishes the description, so that parti pris may, so far as 
possible, be discounted. Herr Mehnert claims to be neither for 
nor against Bolshevism, but ‘‘ very resolutely for Germany.” 
He states his purpose as being that of endeavouring to learn 
from the Russian experiment whatever he can that may enlighten 
him as to the causes of our present distresses and the possi- 
bilities of recovery. The general impression left upon one after 
reading his book is that he is a not uncritical sympathizer with 
the Soviet régime, while he is fully aware and expressly states 
that it would be ridiculous for other countries, with very 
different conditions and forces, to attempt social reconstruction 
by imitating the Russian revolutionaries. To show the impor- 
tance of the particular aspect of Russia which he has selected 
for description, he mentions that in the Soviet Union there are 
nearly one hundred million people under twenty-five years of 
age, who therefore know nothing of the pre-War period from 
personal experience, who have never crossed the Russian fron- 
tiers, and who, as he puts it, ‘‘ have grown up in an atmosphere 
of colossal uniformity.’’ If we call those who were twenty years 
old or younger at the outbreak of the Revolution the younger 
generation, then they number twice as many as the older 
generation. 


It is with this younger generation, to whom the régime of 
Communism is as normal as the régime of Capitalism is to their 
“ opposite numbers ”’ in other countries, that Herr Mehnert is 
concerned. What are they doing, and thinking, and saying? 
Are they satisfied with things as they find them? Has it proved 
possible to breed a generation content with materialism? In 
the first place, it must be remembered that Russian youth is 
not in a position to compare existing conditions of life in the 
Soviet Union with those of other countries except in so far as 
the Russian Press reveals them; and its revelations of unem- 
ployment and social disorder abroad fill its readers with a sense 
of superiority. The lack of many things to a degree, which, in 
England, would be destitution, or something very near to it, is 


1George Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 
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Supported because considered as an inevitable temporary result 
of the policy of rapid industrialization. It is, for example, to 
bad living conditions that Herr Mehnert attributes the high 
turn-over of labour, called “ flitting,’”? which, he says, affects 
as many as one hundred per cent. of the personnel in some 
factories within a year. The members of the Komsomol 
(Communist Youth Association) endeavour to improve these 
conditions as one of their many social activities. They also 
organize campaigns for the abolition of illiteracy, for the 
speeding-up of production by shock-brigades (not always success- 
ful or popular amongst the other workers), for the destruction 
of religion and of churches, and so on. They live at a high 
degree of nervous strain, with the inevitable penalty of collapse. 
“‘ At the age of eighteen or nineteen many are either stunted 
or dried up and old in spirit.’’ It should be said that Herr 
Mehnert estimates that about six millions of the younger 
generation are active Communists. From the point of view of 
morality, the authorities have been forced by experience to 
discard the earlier Communist theories about free love. Social 
order, they have learned, requires self-discipline, and so to-day 
debauchery is being represented as bourgeois and unworthy of 
a sound Communist. Herr Mehnert alleges that there is a 
widespread propaganda in favour of sexual restraint, led by the 
Komsomol. The future of the family, however, is still uncertain, 
owing to a clash between the forces which tend to draw the 
children into State créches, and the tenacity of Russian mothers 
in resisting separation from their children. Lack of space 
prevents further citations from this interesting book. It leaves 
one wondering how one can arouse in our Catholic youth as 
much enthusiasm for the Christian cause as exists in the 
Komsomol for Communism (if we are to believe Herr Mehnert). 


Turning from the extreme Left to the extreme Right, we must 
say a brief word about Fascism, as explained by Mussolini in an 
article contributed by him to the Hnciclopedia Italiana, an 
English translation of which has been published by the Hogarth 
Press.2 At first a mere movement without any doctrinal basis, 
Fascism gradually developed a political theory. Mussolini 
makes no secret of its militarism; it ‘‘ believes neither in the 
possibility nor the utility of perpetual peace.”’ It rejects the 
Marxist conception of the class-war, and the materialist con- 
ception of happiness. It is hostile to democracy, as that term 
is understood by the Liberal School. That need not worry 4 
Catholic very much, but it is alarming to find Mussolini quoting 
Renan (whom he calls ‘‘ one of the inspired pre-Fascists ’’) to 
the effect that ‘‘ the principle that society exists solely through 
the well-being and the personal liberty of all the individuals 
of which it is composed does not appear to be conformable to 
the plans of Nature, in whose workings the race alone seems 
to be taken into consideration, and the individual sacrificed to 


27The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism. 1s. 
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it.’ But we are not to think that Fascism wishes to return 
to the ancien régime; ‘‘ absolute monarchy has been and can 
never return, any more than blind acceptance of ecclesiastical 
authority.’’ This last phrase has a suspicious ring, but Mussolini 
assures us that the Fascist State respects and defends religion. 
If so, it has shown this respect in strange ways, as the Pope 
has had occasion to remark more than once; and it is not going 
to find it easy to reconcile respect for the Catholic Church with 
full acceptance of Mussolini’s claim that the State is ‘‘ an 
absolute, in comparison with which all individuals or groups are 
relative, only to be conceived of in their relation to the State.’’ 
It is precisely this essential element of ‘‘ totalitarianism ” in 
Fasicism which the Dutch Hierarchy has singled out for denun- 
ciation in its joint Lenten Pastoral this year. It is useless to 
look for any detailed programme in this booklet. 


One may well disapprove of the liberal laissez-faire Capitalism 
of last century without being either a Communist or a Fascist, 
and one of the best and most practical books to come from the 
press in recent months on social reconstruction is by an author 
who is neither.’ Mr. Macmillan is Member of Parliament for 
Stockton-on-Tees, and a Conservative. For several years he has 
been working hard to arouse the interest of his Party in the 
question of economic planning on a national scale. His book 
is particularly important to Catholics because it is, in the main, 
in agreement with the programme of social reorganization put 
forward in the encyclical Quadragesimo Anno. After showing 
that a great part of our economic difficulties is due to the fact 
that we can no longer rely on the price-indicator to guide 
production: that under modern conditions a fall in prices 
damages not merely whole industries but whole nations: and 
that attempts to isolate a country from the influence of foreign 
competition damages world-trade, Mr. Macmillan puts forward 
his own suggestions. He would have a national council set 
up for each industry, with statutory powers to organize and 
regulate the industry. This council should assist the various 
firms composing an industry to co-ordinate their purchases of 
raw material, their production, and their marketing of the 
finished product. Each industry would be given monopoly 
powers. Mr. Macmillan recognizes the danger of this, but holds 
that any attempt by an industry to exploit the consumer would 
be checked by other (organized) industries. Corresponding to 
the national council of each industry, there would be a parallel 
organization of labour; with boards of conciliation on the lines 
of the Whitley Councils. He further urges the formation of 
an Economic Council to represent the State, industry, finance 
and labour, with the function of co-ordinating political, indus- 
trial and financial policy, in order to maintain equilibrium, and 
with power to direct investment and credit-policy. Mr. Mac- 
millan estimates, on the basis of the 1930 census of production, 
that some 100 or 120 national councils would be required, by 


3 Reconstruction, by Harold Macmillan, M.P. Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. 
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no means an unmanageable number. 
trade he would solve by giving the Economic Council power 
to regulate the prices at which imports were sold in this 
country, however cheaply they might have been bought abroad. 
If exports had to be sold at unremunerative prices owing to the 
competition of countries with a lower wage-level, he maintains 
that the difference between costs of production and prices should 
be made up by the State or else by the Economic Council out 
of profits made on imports. This is, of course, the barest outline 
of an extremely thoughtful scheme. Here and there holes might 
be picked in it, but its general idea is sound. Mr. Macmillan 
very rightly protests in advance against attempts to label it 
Fascist. As he says: ‘‘ The idea of the Corporate State was 
an after-thought of the Italian Revolution.” 


President Roosevelt has had an opportunity afforded to few 
social reformers; that of being vested by his countrymen with 
almost dictatorial powers. The eyes of the world are upon him, 
and we are all familiar with his courageous attempt to put 
the United States back on its feet. That Catholics in the States 
are in sympathy with his policy is clear from an address 
delivered last October to the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities by Father A. J. Hogan, S.J., President of Fordham 
University.* He tells us that Quadragesimo Anno was studied 
by the leaders of the new movement, and that every member 
of Roosevelt’s Cabinet was supplied with a copy of a pamphlet 
showing how the idea of vocational groups could be applied to 
the United States. Father Hogan urges Catholics to make their 
contribution to the New Deal by supplying the spirit of social 
charity, which no State-action can provide. 


It is a remarkable thing that the best private investigation 
of the condition of the workers at the present day in this country, 
or at any rate in one district of it, should have been carried 
out by an American. In 1931, Dr. E. W. Bakke came from 
Yale to inquire into the effect of Unemployment Insurance on 
the willingness and ability of the workers to support themselves. 
The very framing of the terms of his inquiry is eloquent 
testimony to the typical American attitude to the social services, 
at least before the Roosevelt era. Dr. Bakke settled in 
Greenwich, in working-class lodgings, and mixed with all sorts 
and conditions of men. His general conclusions are that the 
desire to be self-supporting is somewhat lessened by the circum- 
stances in which the unskilled have to live; yet even so it is 
strong enough not to be lessened, in the great majority of 
instances, by Unemployment Insurance. His book® is crammed 
full of interesting remarks about the life and psychology of the 


workers, and he makes some useful suggestions for improvement 
in the Unemployment Acts. 


4 Economic Recovery in the Light of Catholic Princifles. The America 
Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 5 cents. 


5The Unemployed Man. Nisbet. tos. 6d. 1933. 
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Memoirs of the Unemployed,’ containing the broadcast 
addresses by unemployed people given last year, brings home 
the problem to us in human terms. The medical appendix will 
be of great interest to priests. 


An account of the Co-operative Permanent. Building Society 
is contained in Brick upon Brick, by Dr. Albert Mansbridge.’ 


Tempéte sur le Monde, by Leon Poncins,’ is an attack on 
modern civilization written in a sensational style. The author 
is quick to perceive the Hidden Hand of Jews, Freemasons, 
Occultists, and High Finance in all our troubles. Those who 
like this sort of book—well, this is just the sort of book they 
will like. 


MORAL CASES 


OCTAVES. 


The Titular of our church here is the Annunciation, and in 
this current year the feast is transferred to the Monday in Low 
Week. 

Our Ordo says that we must keep the feast with an Octave; 
this I venture to question on the following grounds :— 


According to the Rubricae Generales of the Breviary, a 
titular feast, when transferred, enjoys all the privileges of the 


feast itself, therefore has an octave. If our feast of the 
Annunciation were an ordinary feast, I should not quarrel with 
the ruling of the Ordo, but our titular being the Annunciation, a 
feast always recurring in Lent when all Octaves are eliminated 
by the Rubrics, I hold that such a feast when transferred, can 
have no octave, because the Annunciation having by the facts of 
the case no Octave at all, cannot therefore when transferred, 
enjoy an Octave that never existed. Would you please help me 
by your decision? (T. A. C.) 


REPLY. 


1. There are three periods in the year which exclude octaves, 
and two which exclude the celebration of feasts. 

Octaves are excluded by the period from Ash Wednesday till 
Low Sunday, by the period from Whitsun Eve till the Feast of the 
Holy Trinity, and by the period of seven days before Christmas 
(December 17th to 23rd) in which the O Antiphons appear. 


Feasts are excluded by Holy Week, Easter Week, and the said 
Whitsun period. 


6 Edited by H. C. Beales and R. S. Lambert. Gollancz. 53s. 
7 Dent. 55. 
® Beauchesne. 15 fr. 
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2. If any feast with an octave occurs during one of these 
periods, which exclude octaves, then the feast is deprived of its 
octave. 


3. If any feast happen to be celebrated with an octave, which 
has not been completed before the incidence of one of these 
periods, then the octave is kept until the closed period begins and 
thenceforth ceases; thus a church, dedicated on December 15th, 
would keep the dedication day and there would be a commemora- 
tion of the second day within the octave on the 16th of December, 
and at second Vespers the commemoration would be from 
second Vespers; but that would be all the octave it would enjoy. 
Another example is that the titular feast of the Diocese of 
Brentwood, Our Lady of Lourdes, which alternately falls before 
Lent and during Lent, is excluded or at least the octave is cur- 
tailed as it was this year. 


4. If a feast, which ordinarily would enjoy an octave, is 
transferred to some day later than its octave day, then it would 
have no octave ; if transferred to some day within its octave, then 
it keeps the remainder of its octave, and the octave is kept on the 
actual octave day. Thus the Feast of St. George the Martyr is 
ordinarily a feast of the first class with an octave in England, but 
the feast suffers a variety of troubles owing to its close proximity 
to Easter. 


In 1933 Low Sunday was April 28rd; hence St. George was 
transferred to April 24th, but his octave day remained on 
Sunday, April 30th. 


In 1916 Easter was April 23rd, hence Low Sunday was April 
30th. St. George was therefore transferred to May 2nd without 
an octave. 


In 1935 Easter will be April 21st, and Low Sunday April 28th. 
The same feast will therefore be kept on April 29th and the 
octave day will be commemorated on the transferred feast of 
St. Mark on April 30th. 


5. Lastly, sometimes octaves revive. Thus suppose a church 
be dedicated on Whit-Tuesday, no further commemoration will 
be made of that octave because all octaves lapse during Whit- 
week. But on the Monday and Tuesday of the next week, the 
octave and its octave day will revive, and in consequence, even 
though the Monday be a feast of the first class, there will be a 
commemoration at Vespers. 


6. The same applies to the period before Christmas. If a 
Church be dedicated on December 19th—there is a Cathedral 
Church in fact—there will be no mention of the octave of the 
feast of dedication, because during the days December 17th to 
24th all octaves lapse. Likewise no octave is to be commemorated 
on December 25th, because it is a double of the first class. But 
in second Vespers of Christmas a further commemoration is to 
be made after that of St. Stephen, namely, a commemoration of 
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* the octave day; for the octave revives after the 24th. The same 


would apply to a church dedicated to St. Thomas the Apostle. 
No mention would be made of the octave from December 22nd 
to 24th; December 25th, 26th and 27th would exclude it because 
it is a common octave and they are first and second class feasts. 
But at Vespers on the 27th, there would be a commemoration 
before that of the octave of Christmas, and the same would apply 
at Lauds and Mass the next day. At Vespers on the 28th there 
would also be a commemoration of the octave day. 


7. Ad Casum. The Annunciation is the titular of the 
Church; does it have an octave when the feast is transferred 
after Easter? 


(a) It makes no difference that the Annunciation has not an 
octave in the Breviary. Neither has St. Joseph (March 19th). 


(b) This Feast, being the titular, would ordinarily enjoy an 
octave, but as it is usually transferred outside of its own octave 
day (when transferred), it has no octave left. See 4 above. 


(c) In 1934 the feast of the Annunciation—even though a 
titular—should not have any octave at all, since it will be kept 
on April 9th. 


(d) The Annunciation could have a portion of an octave, if 
Easter were to fall on March 22nd. But this can only happen 
when the Epacta lunaris is xxiii., and the Littera Dominicalis 
is d, as de facto it was in the year 1598 and also in the year 1818. 
This cannot happen again before the year 2199 at the earliest, 
since the same combination of. years and Epacts will not again 
occur. 


Likewise when Easter fell on March 23rd, as in 1913, the 
Annunciation, if titular, should have had a portion of an octave. 
It should have been kept on the 31st for its feast, and then the 
next day, April 1st, would have been kept as the Octave day until 
noon : for the feast of St. Joseph being transferred to the 2nd 
of April deprives the octave day of any mention at all at Vespers 
on the 2nd. 


Finally, when Easter falls on March 24th, as it will do in 
1940—unless the Calendar be altered—the feast will be trans- 
ferred to its actual octave day. Hence in that case there will be 
no octave. 


In all other cases the feast is transferred outside its octave and 
in consequence cannot be kept with an octave at all. 


Therefore it appears that the Ordo which states that the feast 
will be kept with an octave is not correct. 
JAMES E. HATHWAY. 


STHRILIZATION. 


Is it lawful for the State to inflict sterilization as a punishment 
for sexual crimes? (C. C.) 
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REPLY. 


It is in itself lawful but in the circumstances not expedient, 
Catholic authors writing ‘‘ De Mutilatione ” generally admit that 
mutilation is, in itself, a perfectly lawful method of punishment. 
The point is implicitly admitted in Casti Connubii. After con- 
demning “‘ eugenic sterilization ’’ and its promoters, the Holy 
Father continues ‘“‘. . . and this they do not propose as an in- 
fliction of grave punishment under the authority of the State for 
@ crime committed, nor to prevent future crimes by guilty 
persons, but against every right and good they wish the civil 
authority to arrogate to itself a power over a faculty which it 
never had and can never legitimately possess.’’ The reason for 
its intrinsic lawfulness is that one cannot possibly concede to the 
State the right to take the life of a malefactor (a right con- 
sistently acknowledged by Catholic theologians) and withhold 
the right to mutilate. ‘“...et ideo sicut per publicam 
potestatem aliquis licite privatur totaliter vita propter aliquas 
maiores culpas: ita etiam privatur membro propter aliquas 
culpas minores.’’! In the case of the male, at least, sterilization 
as advocated by its modern exponents, entails a very slight 
operation, but the effect is equivalent to castration, inasmuch as 
the power of procreation is removed: ethically speaking, the 
operation is a grave mutilation, and the teaching of the Church on 
sterilization is merely a logical application of age-long Christian 
principles regarding mutilation. 

But on grounds of practical policy, at the present day, many 
theologians hesitate to defend the practice as lawful in all the 
circumstances. They reasonably suspect that the principle would 
be stretched far beyond its lawful limits and would be applied to 
persons who are not criminals in any sense of the word; this 
abuse is all the more likely in days when certain people regard 
‘crime’? as synonymous with ‘ disease.’’ Practically every 
modern State has abolished the punishment of mutilation for 
reasons that commend themselves to all as eminently just and 
reasonable; this being so, it is rightly feared that an exception 
in favour of sterilization, as a punishment, would merely be a 
cloak to cover sterilization as a eugenical measure for preventing 
the birth of children who would be undesirable. Moreover, it 
may be doubted whether such a sanction would be at all feared 
by the criminal class of person for whom it is intended. Taking 
into consideration, therefore, all the circumstances, the Church 
would discourage sterilization even as a punishment for guilty 
persons. But it may nevertheless be considered as certain that, 
theoretically speaking, the practice is not inconsistent with 
Catholic principles.’ 


1 Summa Theol., 11-Ilae, q. 65, art. 1. 


2Cf. Collationes Brugenses, 1912, p. 546; de Sobradillo, Procreation et 
Stérilisation. p. 110. 


E. J. M. 
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FLAGS IN CHURCHES. 


What is the existing law concerning the admission of flags in 
churches, and the rite to be used in blessing them? (Vexillum.) 


RBPLy. 


An instruction issued on July 14th, 1887, by the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, was rather severely against the custom. 
It was forbidden to allow Municipalities, Universities and other 
secular societies to bring their flags into the church on the 
occasion of some solemnity: ‘‘ Non licere admittere nisi vexilla 
religiosa et pro quibus habetur formula benedictionis in Rituali 
Romano.’’? It was further directed, in the same reply, that the 
priest should suspend the function if the law was not observed. 
At least, this seems to be the meaning of a somewhat obscure 
passage: ‘‘ Teneturne parochus, in casu, post factam 
inhibitionem, sacras actiones abrumpere ac sese subducere, 
quatenus non obtemperetur? Resp. Intimatione facta ante- 
cedenter juxta mentem Sacrae Congregationis, Parochus se 
abstineat ’’ (ad IV). 


It must be admitted that this law was not very conscientiously 
observed, even in places which were conspicuous for their loyalty 
to the Holy See; in Germany and parts of Switzerland, for 
example, every association has a flag, and the corporate action of 
the body seems to be impossible without it. On December 22nd, 
1922, the law was considerably modified and the mind of the 
Congregation of Rites was expressed as follows: ‘‘ Quando 
insignia seu vexilla non pertineant ad Societates religioni 
catholicae manifeste contrarias, nec reprobata sint harum 
statuta, neque ipsa insignia seu vexilla aliquod emblema de se 
vetitum ac reprobatum praeseferant, in LEcclesiis admitti 
possunt. Quum vero in favorem et obsequium eiusdem religionis 
catholicae pacifice postuletur supradictorum insignium seu 
vexillorum benedictio, haec concedi potest, adhibita formula 
Ritualis Romani.”” Two years later, March 26th, 1924, this 
instruction, which was originally applicable only to certain 
places, was promulgated everywhere.” 

‘The blessing in the Rituale Romanwm supposes that the flag 
is in the possession of some association with a patron Saint,’ and 
if the point is not clear, as in the case of a Scout Flag, I suppose 
some Saint could easily be suggested. If this is impracticable, 
and the priest is anxious to be scrupulously exact, the blessin 
“ad omnia ”’ could be used instead. E. J. M. 


1 Decreta Authentica, n. 3679, ad I. 
* Decreta Authentica, n. 4390. 
® Appendix, n. 14. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION IN PORTUGAL. 


An important pronouncement on Catholic Action was recently 
made by the Holy Father in response to a letter from the 
Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon. The Pope’s words, addressed 
primarily to Portugal, are clearly intended for a wider audience 
too, especially where they touch on the vital need of Christian 


social action, the urgency of catechetical work and a strong 
Satholic daily Press. 


The Portuguese episcopate has initiated a complete reorgan- 
ization of Catholic Action. Its efforts are directed towards 
co-ordinating all existing Catholic societies along the lines laid 
down in Papal instructions; projected statutes have been drawn 
up and submitted to the Holy See for approval. 


In his reply, the Holy Father expresses himself as particularly 
delighted with the attention given to securing good leadership. 
The fortunes of each association are largely dependant on expert 
guidance, and especially on good Ecclesiastical Assistants. 
Although there will be no lack of recruits for this apostolic 
army, greater care, the Holy Father says, must be devoted to 
making sure of the quality than of the quantity of the material : 
this will require a thorough and complete formation, not only 
religious and moral but apostolic, so as to train active and 
self-sacrificing auxiliaries of the Hierarchy. Let the volunteers 
understand—since many of the faithful fail to realize it—that the 
apostolate is one of the duties inherent in the Christian life; 
and that among its various recognized forms, Catholic Action 
is the one most suited to the new needs of the present age, 
which is still suffering from the harmful results of a vast and 
long-continued laicizing activity. The sacraments of Baptism 
and Confirmation themselves impose the duty of an apostolate. 
As members of one mystical body, we are constrained to toil 
for the good of others; as soldiers of Christ, we have to fight 
not merely for ourselves but for others. 


Catholic Action has a spiritual, not a material, aim. It must 
remain above and outside political parties, spreading the 
Kingdom of Christ among individuals, families and society at 
large, and uniting under one standard and discipline all who 
are willing to contribute to so holy and vast an apostolate. 
This does not, of course, prevent any individual from taking 
part in organizations of a political character when their pro- 
gramme and action does not conflict with Catholic principles. 
On the contrary, it may be a duty of social charity to take 
one’s share in public life. Catholic Action will itself equip 
men to be good politicians mam public affairs on Christian 
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principles. It should save them from becoming that all too 


frequent anomaly—a professed Catholic who has one conscience 
in private life and another in public. 


Among the many forms of activity in which Catholic Action 
will be ready to engage, a prominent place must be given to-day 
to helping the working classes, not merely spiritually but 
materially, through specific institutions whose aim is to realize 
the principles of social justice and evangelical charity. Sup- 
porting such institutions, Catholic Action will take care to leave 
them a distinct responsibility and autonomy in matters purely 
technical and economic. The task of Catholic Action will be 
to inspire them with Catholic principles, as outlined, for 
instance, in the Encyclical ‘‘ Quadragesimo Anno.”’ 

There is nothing substantially new in this. The Church had 
as her founder the Divine Workman of Nazareth; and she has 
raised the worker from slavery to the dignity. of a brother of 
Christ. To-day she goes to meet the throngs of lowliest workers 
with very special anxiety—not merely to secure them the goods 
of which they have a right in justice and equity, but to with- 
draw them from the insidious and pernicious influence of 
Communism, which endeavours to extinguish the light of religion 
among them and to thrust them back, sooner or later, into the 
abject misery from which they have been raised. To the 
associates of Catholic Action, and especially to the clergy, the 
Holy Father repeats the invitation to this urgent work already 
spoken in ‘*‘ Quadragesimo Anno.’? They must see to it that 
no Catholic who joins the ranks of Socialism may do so on the 
ground that ‘‘ the Church favours the rich and ignores the 
worker.”’ . 

Too often it is religious ignorance which makes a man an 
easy prey to plausible speakers. One of the very first tasks 
of Catholic Action must be to evangelize. Opportune and 
adequate means should be provided for a graded system of 
instruction in Christian doctrine, to meet successively the 
requirements of children, youths and adults. A wide field, 
indeed, lies open in the ‘‘ catechetical apostolate.” 


Another activity in which Catholic Action must engage in 
every country is to secure and diffuse a good Press, especially 
a daily Press. A daily paper achieves a wider circulation and 
is therefore far more effective. Common experience and the 
power of a bad Press show how imperative is the need of a 
Press which will boldly proclaim the rules of right faith and 
morality. But in view of the enormous resources which a well- 
edited paper requires in these days, to be powerful enough to 
prevail over a hostile Press, it is absolutely necessary to proceed 
viribus unitis, to concentrate the energies of all and to sacrifice 
particular and regional interests to an enterprise of universal 
utility. Such harmony of purpose and union of forces is a 
distinguishing mark of Catholic Action, as of the Church herself. 
It was Our Lord’s last wish: ut sint unum (Osservatore 
Romano, February 12th, 1934). 
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THE INDEX OF FORBIDDEN BOOKS. 


_ The replacing of historic Christianity by a new Nordic religion 
is the avowed aim of two works which the Holy Office added 
to the Index of Forbidden Books on February 9th, 1934. A 
feature of the two decrees is a brief account of the errors which 
each book contains. Herr Rosenberg’s sweeping educational 
powers under the present régime are a suflicient explanation 
of the Sacred Congregation’s action. 


(i) ALFRED ROSENBERG, Der Mythus des 20 Jahrhunderts. ‘“ The 
book condemns and utterly rejects all the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church and the very foundations of the Christian religion. It 
proclaims the necessity of instituting a new German church or 
religion, and propounds the principle that to-day a new mythical 
faith is arising, a mythical faith of blood, a faith whereby it is 
considered lawful to defend man’s divine nature by blood, a 
faith based on the scientific demonstration that Nordic blood 


represents the great mystery which supersedes and excels the 
ancient sacraments.”’ 


(ii} ErRNst BERGMANN, Die Deutsche Nationalkirche. ‘* The 
author denies the Christian religion, the fact of revelation, the 
necessity of Redemption through Jesus Christ crucified, and of 
divine grace; he declares that the Christian, especially the 
Catholic, religion is merely a creation of Semitic and Roman 
culture, and therefore opposed to the German character. More- 
over, the author asserts that the Old Testament constitutes a 
moral danger to German youth; and that the concept of Christian 
charity brings racial degeneration in its train, since it takes 
care of the sick and physically weak, and also allows them to 
beget children. He puts forward blood and race (Rasse) as the 
only basis of cultural progress. He considers that a new religion 
should be instituted, substituting pure atheism or pantheism for 
belief in a personal God. Furthermore the author supports an 
exaggerated and utterly radical nationalism completely contrary 
to Catholic teaching and culture’? (Osservatore Romano, 
February 14th, 1934). 


CONDEMNATION BY THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION. 


By decree of February 27th, 1934, the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission has banned from Catholic schools the recent work 
of a Warsaw professor—Die Einwanderung Israels in Kanaan, 
published in 1933 by the Rev. Friedrich Schmidtke. The author 
is Extraordinary Old Testament Professor in the Theological 
Faculty of the University of Warsaw. 


The decree, issued in response to enquiries, complains that :— 


“‘The writer follows the principles of rationalistic criticism 
in his discussion of Pentateuch, completely ignoring the Biblical 
Commission’s decree of June 27th, 1906; 


‘also, in Old Testament history, disregarding the Biblical 
Commission’s decree of June 23rd, 1905, he considers the text 
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to be a literary shaping of popular traditions which contain 
a mixture of truth and falsehood; contrary to the clear witness 
of the Sacred Books, he asserts, among other things, that the 
stories of the Patriarchs, in great part at least, present a history 
of tribes, not of individuals; that Jacob was not the son of 
Isaac, but represents an Aramaic tribe; that only a part of the 
Israelitic race—principally the tribe of Joseph, certainly not the 
whole race—entered Egypt ; 


‘he likewise does violence to the sacred text by explaining 
several Old Testament miracles as merely natural facts. 


‘* The author, therefore, at least implicitly denies the dogma of 
biblical inspiration and inerrancy; utterly neglects the rules 
of Catholic hermeneutics; and contradicts the Catholic doctrine 
clearly set forth in Leo XIII’s Encyclical Providentissimus Deus 
and Benedict XV’s Spiritus Paraclitus.’’ 


The Pontifical Commission takes occasion from this decree to 
remind Catholic exegetes of the reverence and obedience due to 
the dogmatic Constitution. of the Vatican Council, based on 
Trent, stressing the obligation of adhering to that interpretation, 
as true, which the Church has always held or the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers approved. The Commission recalls also 
the Motu Proprio of Pius X ‘* Praestantia Sacrae Scripturae ’’ 
which declared that all owe the same submission to the decrees 
of the Biblical Commission as to the doctrinal decrees of the 
Sacred Congregations. To contradict them is to incur the 
“note’’ of disobedience and temerity involving grave sin 
(Usservatore Romano, March Ist, 1934). 


BOOK REVIEWS 
The Inevitable Cross. By W. E. Orchard, D.D. (Sands. 7s. 6d.) 


It is Dr. Orchard’s firm conviction that the path which leads 
to the unity of the Catholic Church would be made much easier, 
or at any rate, would be more clearly defined for those who are 
still outside that unity, if they could be brought to a better 
understanding of the Redemption. The Cross is the symbol of 
Christianity, the Cross was always in the forefront of St. Paul’s 
teaching. ‘‘ This policy of the Apostle the present writer would 
like to follow ; and therefore endeavour to answer the perplexities 
to which so many confess, sympathize with the very difficulties 
felt, as providing the best starting point for clearing them up, 
confront those of all faith, or none, with the spectacle of Christ 
crucified, and recommend for all human needs, personal or 
social, the solution the Cross sets forth.” 


In order, therefore, justly to appraise the author’s work it is 
necessary to bear in mind constantly what is his purpose and 
his preoccupation; his purpose is to secure that ‘“‘ as wide an 
agreement as possible may be produced among Christian people 
on this subject,’”? and his preoccupation, which is apologetical, 
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causes him to adopt ‘‘ such arguments as would appeal to many 
different types of mind.’’ Hence the reader must not expect to 
find in this book an exposition of the Catholic doctrine of the 
Atonement, a task which Dr. Orchard modestly disclaims either 
the knowledge or the right to attempt, the more so as the greater 
part of it was written before he became a Catholic. Dr. Orchard 
writes merely in the hope of showing that ‘‘ the central doctrine 
of Christianity raises no objections that can be validly urged by 
an emancipated reason or an enlightened conscience.” 


From the standpoint of the Catholic, however, the book is not 
very satisfying. Many of the difficulties with which the author 
thinks it necessary to deal are not felt by Catholics, and much of 
the language which he uses they will probably not understand. 
Moreover, many of them may feel, as the reviewer has felt, that 
no explanation of the Atonement is complete, even in the 
essentials, which does not give prominence to the supernatural 
grace of adoptive sonship lost to the human race through 
original sin and restored through the infinite merits of the Word 
Incarnate; which lays little, if any, emphasis upon the meaning 
of priesthood and sacrifice; and which seems to shrink from the 
idea of retributive justice and penal satisfaction for sin. 
Catholic theologians may differ in their explanation of the 
manner in which Christ made satisfaction for the sin of mankind; 
but all those whose works I have read at least agree that satis- 
faction is some compensation offered to a God whose majesty and 
goodness are outraged by sin, and none would understand in any 
other sense the words used by the Fathers of the Council of 
Trent: ‘ pro nobis Deo Patri satisfecit ’* (Sess. vi., cap. 7). 
Nor do theologians regard the ‘‘ wrath of God ”’ as an anthro- 
pomorphism, if it means the will of.God that justice should be 
done. Dr. Orchard uses the word satisfaction, but the meaning 
which he attaches to it is not the technical one. ‘‘ In so far,” 
he writes, ‘‘ as this (i.e., the suffering and supreme sacrifice of 
Christ) is calculated to induce penitence, awake repentance, and 
bring us to God, it satisfies the ultimate purpose of God, which 
. . . is the restoration of mankind to communion with God. ... 
This, indeed, satisfies God, for it republishes His purposes for 
mankind, and makes possible their realization. The terminology 
of satisfaction can therefore be retained, and indeed with a 
deepened meaning, when it is once realized what alone would 
satisfy the Father’s heart. ...’? This, however, is not merely 
to deepen the meaning, but to change it entirely. 


Moreover, all the author’s attempts to present a truly 
““ objective” theory of the Redemption seem to fall short of 
complete success, because he fails to stress sufficiently the objec- 
tive and supernatural character of the gift of grace which Christ 
merited by His Passion and Death; though here again it 1s 
possible that the emphasis is obscured for Catholic readers by 
the unfamiliarity of the author’s theological language. The dis- 
advantages of a non-technical terminology are especially apparent 
in a passage in which Dr. Orchard deals with Transubstantiation. 
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“This doctrine,” he writes, ‘‘ teaches that it is only the 
substance of the bread and wine which are (sic) changed, and 
then only into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. This 
means, as for our present purpose needs to be emphasized, that 
while the physical and natural properties of bread and wine are 
there, the physical properties of Christ’s body and blood are 
not; it is only the underlying substance of the one which is 
changed into the underlying substance of the other ”’ (p. 265). 
If in both instances for ‘‘ physical and natural properties ” we 
read “ accidents,”? then the statement is inaccurate, since the 
accidents of Christ’s body and blood are present by real con- 
comitance with their substance; though present in a manner 
impervious to the senses. This, however, is probably what the 
writer means to convey. But all will read with profit many 
parts of this book, especially the later chapters, which are 
instinct with an ardent devotion to Christ Crucified. 


G. D. 8. 


A Bishop to His People. Pronouncements by the Right Rev. 
Peter E. Amigo, Bishop of Southwark. Selected from his 
Pastoral Letters by the Rev. H. Rochford. (pp. x.+213. 5s. 
Burns Oates & Washbourne.) 


The Bishop of Southwark’s many friends, both in North and 
South, will derive much pleasure from the publication of these 
extracts from his pastorals, which stretch over a periud of nearly 
thirty years. A Bishop’s pastorals must always be more or less 
autobiographical in character: at. all events, they will show the 
workings of his mind and his habitual trend of thought. They 
are no mere formalities, for they represent their author’s 
reaction to the circumstances of his times, as they affect himself 
and his people, and the relations between them. But besides 
this personal element they must also have a certain historical 


value by acting as a review of the occasions which led to their 
issue. 


In both these aspects Bishop Amigo’s letters hold much that 
is interesting. With the exception of Cardinal Bourne and 
Archbishop Mostyn, he is the senior of the Bishops of England, 
and the thirty years of his pontificate, that are just drawing 
to a close, have included, we are told in Father Rochford’s 
interesting preface to the book, over a hundred pastoral letters. 
From these thirty-seven are here given in extract or in full. 
Every subject which affected Catholic interests during these years 
is tonched upon at greater or less length, and the titles of the 
letters read like a synopsis of the ecclesiastical history of the 
past thirty years. ‘ The Education Bill of 1906,” “‘ Modernism,” 
“Daily Communion,” “ Children’s Communion,” are the promi- 
nent topics in the years before the Great War. The War itself 
and its consequences, Reconstruction and Economic Difficulties, 
give rise to no less than eight of the letters. Five are concerned 
with the training of the clergy and the seminary at Wonersh, 
@ work which has consistently taken a prominent place in the 
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Bishop’s mind; and the rest of the letters deal with special 
occasions, jubilees, both local and universal, and with the more 
intimate aspects of the spiritual life of the members of his flock. 


As one reads through the two hundred pages that make up 
the book, it is very noticeable that while its themes are many 
and varied, three or four of them are constantly recurring. The 
importance of the Mass and the provision of priests for this and 
other spiritual needs are perhaps the most frequent of these. 
The effects of prayer and a consequent gratitude for the estab- 
lishment of contemplative orders in the diocese take the next 
place of importance. Finally, the Sacrament of Marriage, the 
duties of parents and the influence of a good home life in the 
formation of character form a third group which is constantly 
recurring. All these themes are developed with a force and 
sanity that is always adequate, and very often enthusiastic and 
inspiring ; and it is easy to see and appreciate the objects that 
have been, that still are, and that we hope may long remain 
the chief care of Bishon Amigo’s anxieties and desires. 


It only remains to add that the book has been carefully and 
accurately edited, and that its make-up and printing are all 
that could be desired. 


EPWIN BONNEY. 


The Complete Benediction Book for Choirs. Edited by Sir Richard 


Terry, Mus.D., F.R.C.O. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. 
12s. 6d.) 


Companion to Plainsong for Schools. (Rushworth & Dreaper. 
Paper, 6d.) . 


For a long time Catholic choirmasters and organists have felt 
the need of a new manual of Benediction music. The older 
manuals, excellent in their own way, are woefully deficient in 
plainsong melodies and almost completely innocent of polyphonic 
music. This is where Sir Richard Terry’s book scores over its 
predecessors, for, while retaining the best features of the older 
manuals, it contains a liberal selection of plainsong and 
polyphonic melodies. Indeed, it is the most completely satisfying 
collection of Benediction music that one knows. 


The first part of the book contains sixty settings for the ‘‘ 0 
Salutaris,” sixty for the “ Tantum Ergo,’’ twenty for the 
‘* Adoremus ”’ and thirty-one for the Litany. The choice is most 
catholic, ranging from the sixteenth century down to the present 
day. It is particularly pleasing to see that the often-despised, old, 
popular tunes have been retained, especially those of Newsham, 
Crookall and the two Gillows, and a welcome must be extended to 
the new melodies by modern composers, in particular those of 
Sir Richard himself and Dom Gregory Murray. An interesting 
feature of this section is the alternative setting of the second 
verse in Fabourdon, an arrangement by which one voice takes 
the melody while the other voices ornament it. Though this may 
not be of much service to choirs in general, for the decorative 
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passages are rather elaborate and hard to memorize, a pleasin 
yariety may be introduced by getting the whole choir to sing 
in unison the melody of the second verse while the organist 
plays the Fabourdon setting. Finally, one must thank Sir 
Richard for restoring some of the melodies to their original form 
by eliminating ‘‘ the tuppeny postman’s knock,” the dotted 
quaver followed by a semi-quaver, which is so often substituted 
for the original crochet. 

The second part of the book contains over a score of motets, 
suitable for singing during Benediction. These are followed by 
the Plainsong section, in which we are given seventeen settings 
for the “‘O Salutaris,” eight for the ‘‘ Tantum Ergo,” eight 
for the ‘‘ Adoremus,”’ five for the Litany and thirty-six for 
Benediction motets. The melodies are taken for the most part 
from the Breviary hymns in the Liber Usualis and the accom- 


paniments are supplied, one presumes, by Sir Richard himself 
and by Dom Gregory Murray. 


Printed on good, strong paper and firmly bound in cloth, the 
book is not dear at the price. It can be recommended confidently 
to all choirmasters who wish to keep abreast of modern 
developments in Church music. 


The Companion to Plainsong for Schools is a most useful little 
book. Utility, and not literary effort, is its keynote. In parallel 
columns we are given the Latin text and the English translation. 
The latter is as literal as it can be and follows the order of the 
Latin construction. When the Latin word requires two or more 
English words to express its meaning these are joined together 
by hyphens. Teachers will find it very helpful and laymen almost 
indispensable for the intelligent rendering of the Chant. 


P.S. 


THE CHURCH AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I. ROME. 
By THe Rev. RicHarp L. SmitTH, Ph.D., M.A. 


We are now within a month of the end of the Holy Year and 
crowds are pouring again into the City. For last Sunday’s 
Canonization of Maria Michela del SS. Sacramento St. Peter’s 
was flooded with Spaniards; next Sunday’s ceremony in honour 
of Louise de Marillac is bringing thousands of French; and 
Easter Sunday will, of course, be Italy’s day with the triumph 
of Don Bosco. Already there have been 70,000 applications for 
tickets to assist at the Papal Mass on that day and it is clear 
that many who hope to be present will have to be disappointed. 
It is a pity that some who make the Jubilee look upon it only 
as a personal Indulgence and do not think more of the effect 
it is meant to have upon the world in general through them. 
As I explained last month, this is not the Holy Father’s fault. 
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He has patiently explained to every group that a Catholic must 
be an apostle, to live up to the name of Catholic: “ the harvest 
indeed is great but the labourers are few. Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that he send labourers into his harvest. 
Go: behold I send you as lambs among wolves.’”’ One is inclined 
to think, on this account, that the Papal audience should be 
the first and not the last corporate act of every pilgrimage. 
Then, perhaps, the Jubilee prayers would be recited more 
consciously in union with the whole Church for the triumph 
of God in a world that is now paying the price of having 
forgotten Him: pax Christi in regno Christi. 


Indeed, the Holy Year has not lacked for incident in the 
political and social spheres. The world no longer stands where 
it did in April twelve months ago. A definite trend to the 
Right is evident throughout Europe, but the events of recent 
years have forced the Right to adopt many policies which would 
once have been dubbed radical and even socialist, so that the 
ultimate outcome is obscure. As always, the dangers are plain 
to see. Still, we should indeed be men of little faith if we left 
out of all reckoning the prayer and the grace of the Holy Year, 
and historians may yet be able to point to 1933-1934 as the 
beginning of an upward trend, the justification of the Moly 
Father’s optimism when he proclaimed the extraordinary 
Jubilee. In that case, it is perhaps too much to expect that 
they will give the credit where it is due. But we have not 
arrived yet; the present situation can best be summed up by 
saying that Europe is at least no longer stagnant and that it 


depends on men of resource and courage to lead us whither we 
should go. 


This sense of the world at the cross-roads is particularly 
vivid for a Catholic at the present moment. At least three 
countries, Austria, Germany and Spain, are the object of acute 
anxiety in Rome. The Austrian Corporative State has begun 
unluckily with the recent civil war against Socialism, armed 
and entrenched in its huge blocks of flats. Chancellor Dollfuss 
is doing his best to liquidate the bitterness inevitably germinated 
by street fighting, but his struggle for the independence of his 
country is compromised by the fact that he must look for 
outside support, not to men of his own race, but to the Powers 
which stripped Austria of her territory and Vienna of her 
imperial position after the last war. Tunch recently published 
a cartoon which suggested that Mussolini’s interest in Austria 
differed little from Hitler’s. This is not accurate. The Austrian 
Catholic party’s programme of a Corporative State is not mere 
Italian Fascism since it is to be based on the Encyclical, 
Quadragesimo Anno. The danger lies in the possibility of the 
Heimwehr’s forcing Dollfuss into too Italian a mould, as Mr. 
Melville pointed out in last month’s Crercy REvIEW: either 
that, or the complete victory of Nazism. But there is a difference 
between these two opposite dangers in that Mussolini’s policy 
is not one of absorption. The Italian Dictator’s determined 
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efforts to secure a Danubian pact show his sincere desire to 
see Vienna contributing its peculiar share to the organization 
of the world on a realistic basis. Hitler would extend, or if 
you prefer it obliterate, a frontier; Mussolini would make it 
represent something definite in actual fact. And the joint 
support of the Chancellor by the Vatican and the Palazzo Venezia 
is an augury of real independence for Austria. But the opposing 
forces are strong, and no one can tell whether the experiment 
of . Catholic polity in the modern world will be given a fair 
trial. 

The Vatican is anxious too about Germany. Great patience 
has been displayed over the pin-prick policy of persecution 
adopted by the Nazi authorities. But the appointment of the 
paganizing Herr Rosenberg to educate Germany’s rising gener- 
ation could not be passed over in silence, and this, coupled 
with the putting of his masterpiece on the Index, has held up 
the negotiations over the Concordat. The whole future of the 
Church in Germany is bound up with this question; she can 
have no truck with an Administration which would paganize 
her defenceless children. There do not lack people in Rome 
who think the Nazis want to force the Vatican into denouncing 
the Concordat and so into shouldering the apparent responsibility 
of its failure. But others see grounds for hope in Germany’s 
reluctance to be the aggressor. It is so unlike the Nazis, they 
say, to hesitate in putting their political ideals into full and 
immediate execution, that there must be some genuine reluctance 
to break with Rome. And if there is even this much hesitancy 
on the other side, the Vatican will not ruin the prospects of 
peace by impetuosity. Be all'this as it may, no one can be 
unaware of the present tension, and as in the case of Austria, 
it is difficult to prophesy which way Germany will take. 


The third country is Spain. Even the English Press has 
wakened up to the fact that the revolutionaries were democrats 
only while their Parliamentary majority allowed them to wreak 
their will on the country. Defeat at the polls immediately led 
to threats of violence against any so-called reaction. But 
because the parties of the Right are divided on the Monarchical 
issue, the Catholics, under Sefior Gil Robles are disinclined to 
form a Government lest their accession to responsibility should 
provoke a rising of the Left before they have the real power 
to control it. The result is another make-shift Administration 
under Seiior Lerroux, representing a Liberal Democracy which 
Spain has wisely scrapped after three years’ trial. The country 
cannot continue to drift like this; to do so would be to invite 
revolution, and this time a bloody one. What is to happen? 
Would another election give Sefior Robles a clear majority? 
Opinion is divided. Would civil war prove a blessing in disguise 
by clearing the air and leaving somebody indisputably master 
of the situation? It is so desperate a remedy that one must 
first be sure of a cure’s resulting, and secondly that no other 
remedy would be efficacious. These are two assumptions which 
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few are bold enough to maintain. The question, again then, 
is whither Spain? Is she to be doomed to a period of active 
hostility to the Church, possibly even to an anti-religious front 
on the Moscow model ; or are we to see in the West a Corporative 
State based on Catholic Social principles? In all these three 
countries we seem to have reached the decisive moment, and 
future events will be momentous for the prospects of Catholicism. 


There is similar uncertainty elsewhere, but the swing of the 
pendulum does not have such an urgent and immediate impor. 
tance for the Church. For instance, the struggle between Mr. 
de Valera and General 0’Duffy can have little effect upon the 
strong Catholicism of Ireland. It is true that partisans on both 
sides occasionally bandy accusations of Communism and Free- 
masonry. But these are not the political issue, and one cannot 
believe that the generous Faith which has withstood centuries 
of persecution at England’s hands will be overthrown in the 
domestic quarrel between Republicanism and membership of the 
British Empire. Similarly President Roosevelt’s courageous, 
spectacular campaign to restore prosperity to the United 
States, although it has many affinities with the social principles 
of Papal pronouncements, offers little of direct moment to the 
Church. Whether he wins or loses, Catholicism will still be 
free to evangelize that vast republic. The return of prosperity 
will, of course, help the development of parishes, schools and 
social welfare work; it will also mean more support for the 
Foreign Missions, whose poverty is crippling their efficiency in 
the face of unparalleled opportunities. But beyond such 
general connections, the Church does not stand or fall accord- 
ing as the Republicans or Democrats are in power. 


It is different in France. One has always been puzzled by the 
paradox that though the French hold the leadership of the 
Catholic intellectual world, that though they dominated, at 
least until quite recently, the marvellous development of 
Foreign Missions, yet at home they could not control the anti- 
Catholic activities of unworthy politicians or prevent their 
regular re-election. The February riots in the streets of Paris 
introduce the possibility of change; for it is nearly impossible 
to exaggerate the popular character of the present disgust with 
all French professional Parliamentarians. There is here again 
an evident swing to the Right, and the Monarchists, from being 
something of a joke in politics, have suddenly developed into 4 
real force. Whether the Republic is in danger or not, it will 
be a long time before a Radical Socialist group can hold up its 
head again. Freemasonry is on its trial, and if it be defeated 
the future is bright for the Church. The Cartel has fallen into 
discredit; more than that, it is execrated throughout France. 
The whole country is seething with suspicion of corruption 
everywhere, and ready to accuse the police of allowing Stavisky 
his liberty at the dictation of political financiers, then of 
murdering him lest he should reveal all this, and now of the 
further assassination of M. Prince at Dijon who intended to let 
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the cat out of the bag. Can Catholics benefit by a change of the 
existing system of Government? They are divided amongst 
themselves, as in Spain, over the monarchical issue, and the 
defiance of the Vatican by the Action Francaise complicates the 
situation. What sort of political system will result? It is 
hard to believe that either Monarchy or Dictatorship will sweep 
France. What one hopes for is the purging of the present elec- 
toral system, and that French Catholicism will prove strong 
enough to secure a representation proportionate to its im- 
portance. Meanwhile, whither France? 


It will be seen, then, that the situation is crowded with possi- 
bilities and that the eatch-word of Europe at the cross-roads is 
no exaggeration at ali. May it be in God’s providence that all 
the prayer which has ascended to His throne during this Holy 
Year will be strong enough to force politics along the right 
path. May the celebration of our Redemption on Calvary itself 
redeem a staggering world, and set men’s feet on the road to 
sanity and to mutual forbearance, which the utilitarianism of the 
League of Nations has so far failed to accomplish. 


II. CENTRAL EUROPE. 
By C. F. MELVILLE. 


Austria’s Catholic Future. 


The Austrian Government is occupying itself with laying the 
foundations for the new Catholic Corporative State. A pro- 
visional Constitution is being.drawn up, to provide a bridge 
between the old and the new systems, and this in time will 


be elaborated and added to until the complete Corporative State 
is achieved. 


Already a great deal of attention is being given to the new 
corporative trade unions, which are to replace the old Marxist 
trade unions. The new trade unions, or corporations, are being 
designed, to quote a semi-official description, to ‘ fulfil their 
tasks in a Christian and patriotic spirit to the exclusion of 
politics,’ and, ‘‘in order to give the workers and employees 
an effective representation of their interests’’ they will be 
incorporated ‘‘ within the framework of the Corporative structure 
of society.”” The ‘‘ spirit of Christian social justice ’’ and ‘“‘ love 
of Fatherland ’”’ are to be the guiding principles of the new 
trade union organizations. 


The promoters of the corporations hope that the new system 
will result in abolishing the spirit of class warfare, and express 
the belief that if, by these means, the workers know that their 
wages will improve as industry improves, they will have no 
further interest in strikes. 


There will be five main groups—industry, finance, transport, 
trade and the liberal professions. Agriculture, the Civil Service| 
and the State Railways are to have separate organizations. 
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These groups will be sub-divided into provincial and trade- 
groups. 

The Trade Union Federation, which will function under the 
supervision of the Federal Ministry of Social Welfare, will also 
concern itself with professional and vocational education, and 


will conduct institutions for the mental and physical improvement 
of youth. 


Minister Schuschnigg, speaking at a Catholic Teachers’ meeting 
at Salzburg, recently, declared that there are three great factors 
in the life of Youth: the Family, the School and the Youth 
organizations. Family and school, he said, must lead young 
people into the youth organizations, without losing them; and 
the Austrian school system must be based on three principles: 
religion, patriotism and faith in one’s nation. Moral education 
could not be brought about solely by two hours’ religious instruc- 
tion. Moral religious education must penetrate throughout. 


In the light of Herr Schuschnigg’s remarks it is interesting 
to note that measures are to be taken whereby all teachers 
will in the future have to be qualified in the giving of religious 
instruction. 

Another reform about to be introduced is the application of 
the Canonical prohibition of divorce to the civil law. Divorce 
will soon cease to be legal in Austria. 


As a semi-official commentator has put it: ‘‘ Mgr. Seipel said 
that the debris of the revolution must be cleared away if Austria 
is to recover, and part of the debris are the civic weddings.” 


The new Corporative form of State takes its inspiration from 
the Papal Encyclical ‘“‘ Quadragessimo Anno,’’ which will be 
the ‘‘ Magna Charta of Austria.”’ 

There has been some confusion of thought outside Austria 
(due to ill-informed reports) as to the attitude of the Church 
towards Fascism. The Church never proclaimed itself, either 
publicly or privately, in favour of a Fascist State, but it showed 
itself favourable to a Corporative form of Society, which is not 
necessarily the same thing. The removal of the power of the 
Socialist administration of Vienna, facilitates the setting up of 
a Corporative form of society, and places the Government in 
a stronger position to resist the Nazis. 


The resistance of Dr. Dollfuss to the Nazis has the full and 
unqualified approval of the Austrian Bishops, as was made clear 
by their recent pastoral letter, which I gave in these columns 
last February, in which the Dollfuss régime was acclaimed as 
a Catholic régime, and its defence of Austrian independence 
unreservedly praised. In the Pastoral Letter the Bishops 
stressed the point that loyalty to the State was above Nationalistic 
conceptions, and Religion above both. 


The continuance of full independence for Austria, therefore, 
has become a major Catholic interest in Central Europe, for 
' it has been seen that in spite of the Concordat with Germany, 
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the position of the Catholic Church in the Reich is being 
assailed on all sides by the Nazi régime. The maintenance of 
Austrian independence, which is bound up with the preservation 
of an essentially Catholic order of society in Austria, is therefore 
a paramount Catholic interest. Once Austria became a victim 
of Nazi Gleichschaltung, Catholic institutions in this country 
would immediately be imperilled. 


The present Austrian régime, although it has abolished the 
Libertarian idea, which was bound to go in any case, has not 
abolished all forms of liberty. A Nazi régime would abolish 
not only the Libertarian idea, but liberty itself. 


This leads to a revelation. The late Mgr. Seipel, the Priest- 
Chancellor, and the man who saved post-War Austria from 
debacle, is believed to have left something in the nature of a 
political testament, of which Dr. Dollfuss and his colleagues 
are said to be the executors. The fact that in the putting into 
execution of Mgr. Seipel’s ideas mistakes were made which he 
himself would have avoided can only be attributed to the fact 
that the present rulers of Austria, well-meaning and energetic 
as they are, nevertheless lack the superlative intelligence of their 
late master. 


Substance is given to the idea that Mgr. Seipel left a sort 
of political legacy to Dr. Dollfuss by the following fact :— 


Some time before his death—the exact time I do not know—he 
made known privately certain ideas he entertained for the future 
of his country. As he did not intend these ideas for publication, 
I cannot say more here than that it is evident that he felt that 
the imported democracy of post-War Austria was not rooted 
either in the Austrian character or the Austrian tradition, and 
that one day a new kind of democracy, better suited to that 
character and that tradition, would have to be created for his 
people. 

In the light of these ideas, it is not unreasonable to suggest 
that Dr. Dollfuss’s programme for a Catholic Corporative and 
independent Austria originated in the mind of the late Priest- 
Chancellor. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


The chief contribution in the MontH for March is occasioned 
by the seventh centenary of the Servite Order. His Grace 
Archbishop Goodier points out the significance of the foundation 
of the Order by the seven Florentine laymen, drawn from the 
best families of the city, who suddenly agreed to leave their 
homes and live their lives apart from the world. A picture of 
the background of their times—Florence in the early thirteenth 
century—is followed by short biographical sketches. It was 
Alexis Falconieri, the richest of them all, who became their 
first lay-brother, but it is not generally known that they originally 
had no intention of founding a new Religious Order. It was 
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not until their enormous influence and example became felt, and 
then only under obedience, that they formed a corporate body 
and received novices to expand and carry on the work. A 
further interesting article, on the origins of another important 
movement in the Church, is contributed by Fr. Beck, A.A., who 
writes on the beginnings of the Society of S. Vincent de Paul, 
and again, by a curious coincidence, it is the mystic number 
of seven men who first met together in May, 1933, exactly six 
centuries after the foundation of the Servite Order. Although 
the great name of Ozanam stands out in relief, it is probably 
true to say that no single individual founded the S.V.P., and 
certainly true that any such claim would have been distasteful 
to Ozanam. The great strength of the society is its impersonal 
character, existing solely for the love of God and of souls, 
Fr. Thurston, S.J., discusses Medium ‘‘ Marjery ” and the 
Crandon case and records his opinion that, if there is trickery 
in it, the entranced medium was not the culprit. 


BLACKFRIARS for March contains a criticism of the Sterilization 
Report, by Fr. Vincent McNabb,:.O.P., in which he underlines 
the chief findings of the Commission. The growth in mental 
deficiency is not an old law but a new fact, and it would require, 
perhaps, another Commission to investigate and report on the 
cause. Fr. Steuart, S.J., contributes a study of Mother Julian 
of Norwich as one of a series of articles on Schools of Holiness, 
and Mr. Somerville writes on Kari Marz and Capitalism. 


We welcome the birth of a new Quarterly, the COLOSSEUM, 
and wish it a long, happy and fruitful life. The publisher is 
John Miles, Amen Corner, E.C.4 (2s. each number), and it is 
edited by Bernard Wall, Fribourg, Switzerland. Perhaps as a 
compliment to the Dominican Faculty of Theology in that 
University, its cover design is in black and white. The Editor 
warns us at the outset that it will not be a polite review, but 
very likely the following paragraph will best explain the aims 
or thesis of the editor and his group of contributors, including 
such writers as Nicholas Berdyaev, Gerald Vann, O.P., M. de 
Munnynck, O.P. and Jacques Maritain. ‘‘ We would establish 
quite simply that man is an individual with his personal rights, 
who nevertheless finds the fullest realization of these rights in 
the family and the State. That man has a social nature, which 
means exactly that he has a right to all those necessities which 
may enable him to live decently according to the standards of 
the society to which he belongs. What we believe these necessities 
to be, we will endeavour to define. And finally that man has 
religious needs. . . . We would affirm against the conveniently 
vague monisms which flood the amateur philosophical market, 
the Christian duality of the transcendence of God and _ the 
dependence of man.”’ 


The first fascicule of REVUE THomistTe for 1934 is largely 
concerned with Modernism. Jean Riviére has a criticism of 
M. Turmel, Le Probleme actuel de Vhistoire des dogmes, and 
R. P. J. Messaut, O.P., a study of Loisy et Laberthonniére 
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dealing with the latest manifestations of Modernism and con- 
temporary apologetic. Modernism is indeed dead, but as M. 
YAbbé Riviere insists, the study of positive theology and the 
history of dogma is absolutely necessary, in our time, if we are 
to forestall for future generations a religious crisis of far greater 
moment than the Modernism condemned by Pius X. In the 
same number M. A. Forest draws attention to the theses pre- 
sented to the Sorbonne by M. Jean Guitton : Le temps et V’éternité 
chez Plotin et S Augustin and La Philosophie de Newman. In 
the first fascicule of ETupES FRANCISCAINES, R. P. de Mouilleron, 
in discussing the Hexameron, desires that our minds should 
not be preoccupied with scientific discoveries, whether of the 
past or of the future. While holding the obvious sense of the 
passage that chaos existed before an ordered creation, and that 
God formed the world out of the previous disordered elements 
which were created by Him, we are committed to the acceptance 
of no scientific theory whatever. R. P. Jean de Dieu writes 
on the connection between the Immaculate Conception of Our 
Lady and the cultus of St. Anne. 


In the EccLestasticaL REview for March Fr. John M. Moeder 
gives the fullest explanation of the ‘‘ Missa Dialogata’”’ that 
we have yet seen, well-documented and attractive to read. From 
Patristic texts and early Sacramentaries he shows that the 
practice of the whole body of the faithful answering the responses 
at Mass is rooted in antiquity—on this point there can be no 
doubt whatever. But not every practice of antiquity is fitted 
for restoration in modern times, and the direction of the 
Congregation of Rites, August 4th, 1922, stresses the need of 
caution and prudence ‘“ ob incgnvenientia quae facile oriuntur 

. ob perturbationes quae sacredotes celebrantes et fideles 
adstantes experiri possunt cum detrimento sacrae actionis et 
rubricarum.’’ The writer concludes, with justice, that the 
practice of the people answering at Low Mass the responses 
said by the server is not forbidden, but that permission .of the 
Ordinary is required before it can lawfully be introduced. 
Amongst many relevant texts we are given two replies of the 
S.R.C., previous to the one mentioned, which appear to have 
been printed only in EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE; they were given 
on February 25th, 1921, and April 27th, 1921, and contain, in 
substance, the ruling of the later reply which was promulgated 
in the Acta APOSTOLICAE SEDIS. We would like to have a more 
explicit and exact reference to the alleged saying of Pius X: 
“You must not pray at the Mass, you must say the Mass.’* It 
is often quoted and is liable to serious misunderstanding. For 
the rest, this excellent contribution to the cause of the liturgy 
deserves a wide publicity, and it will encourage many of the 
clergy to seek the requisite permission from their Ordinaries, 
in order to introduce a practice which, wherever it has been 
started, has been an undoubted advantage both to priest and 
people. The same number of the Review contains an article 
by Rev. J. Veale discussing the claim that St. Patrick was the 
first to introduce ‘“‘ Kyrie Eleison ’’ into the Western Church. 
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There is also a reply explaining the various senses of that me ni 
equivocal term ‘* Missa Privata.”’ 


The HoMILETIC REVIEW, in addition to its three serial featureg, 
Ascetical Notes by Fr. B. Jarrett, The Psalms by Fr. Martindale, 
and The Catechism by Fr. Drinkwater, contains some useful 
and practical points on Retreats for Boys by Fr. K. J. Hennrick, 4 
O.M.Cap., and a short answer to a correspondent, on the subject 
of Sterilization: the writer leans to the view, which is by m 
means universally held, that a sterilized man is not canonic ally 
impotent. La CITE CHRETIENNE is publishing a series of articles) 
by Dr. Guchteneere on the recent sterilization law in Germany, 
which he shows to be not merely part of a political programme, 
of one section of thought, but a witness to the widely spread 
eugenist spirit throughout the country, and is therefore to ; 
viewed by Catholies with the gravest apprehension. In thé 
same number (177) VAbbé Jacques Leclercq continues nig 
exposition of the Catholic outlook on war and military service, 


In the admirable COLLATIONES TORANCENSES for March, which 
is becoming as popular as the similar periodical from Bruge : 
R. P. J. Dermine continues his commentary on the duties of 
the confessor with regard to Birth Control, a subject whieh 
merits to be discussed, as it is in these pages, without shirkin 


the many problems and difficulties connected with it. # 
E. J. M. © 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Very Rev. Canon Villiers writes : 


The hymn ‘TI rise from dreams of time ”’ is not Faber’s but 
was composed by a Fr. Suffield, a Dominican, famous as & 
Missioner and compiler of the Crown of Jesus Prayer Book 
He afterwards apostatized, became and died a Unitarian minister 
of a Church in Reading where he is buried. Both the Prayer 
Book and the hymn were in great vogue when I was a boy. Bu - 
they were both dropped when he left the Church. The musi¢ 
which is taken from a serenade by Mozart was more accountable” 
than were the words for its former popularity. 


“7 rise from dreams of time.” 


Another esteemed correspondent writes to the effect that Mr 
Robert Monteith of Carstairs, one of the ‘‘ Cambridge Apostles,” 
was the author of this production. Two of his ane 
both religious, were clear in their recollection of this. 


— 


Permissu Superiorum. 
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